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HEAD OF MOOSE SHOT BY MR. HESKETH-PRICHARD, OCTOBER 1908 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XLVIII.—MR. H. VERNON HESKETH-PRICHARD 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Ir happens that nearly all our Sportsmen of Mark have been closely 
connected with the horse. The Duke of Rutland, Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu, Mr. Rimington Wilson, and Mr. A. G. Steel have been 
almost the only exceptions; but this time we have a sportsman with 
practically no sort of equestrianism about him, though it appears 
indeed that he has won a race, at an exceedingly ‘ unrecognised ” 
meeting, however, in Patagonia, on a native pony, a little creature 
of about thirteen hands, Mr. Hesketh-Prichard being considerably 
over six feet. But he describes these animals as extraordinarily 
wiry and untiring, and used to carrying without difficulty their 
Indian masters, Patagonians being to a considerable extent of 
Mr. Hesketh-Prichard’s own build. 

To many people the subject of this sketch will be best known 
as an author, teller of the striking stories of the saturnine and 
infinitely resourceful ‘Don Q.” who has thrilled thousands of 
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excited readers, and is likely to thrill a multitude of spectators ; 
for his adventures have been dramatised, and the play is shortly 
to be produced by Mr. Fred Terry; and I might take the oppor- 
tunity of remarking that the first story about Don Q. appeared in 
this magazine. It is a gratification to know that I started the 
author on his successful career, though it is to be noted that 
his mother shares his labours, and he strenuously declares that 
what is best in the work he produces is hers. To others 
Mr. Hesketh-Prichard will be known as a cricketer who has played 
for the Gentlemen of England against the Players and Australians, 
which would suffice to entitle him to admission into this series. 
But he has a more remarkable, and indeed an absolutely unique, 
claim to distinction. He has carried out an enterprise which no 
other living man has attempted. 

Early in the century the skin, or rather portions of the skin, ot 
an unknown animal were discovered in Patagonia. The fragment 
was examined with the utmost care by members of learned societies, 
who talked about “‘ dermal ossities,” the ‘‘ cells of the cortex,” the 
“branching canaliculi,” and much more which the unscientific man 


cannot pretend to understand: but the result of it all was that the 
professors agreed as to the possible existence in the interior of 


Patagonia of a species of wild animal of which the world knew 
nothing. There are dense forests in Patagonia which, so far as is 
known, have never been trodden by man; and it was considered 
possible that here the mylodon, as this creature was called, might 
still live and move and have its being. The state of preservation 
of the piece of skin made it difficult to believe that it was of great 
antiquity. If the creature really lived it would be intensely in- 
teresting to find it, as it must have resembled the prehistoric 
animals whose effigies are only to be seen at the Crystal Palace 
and in the imaginative drawings of Mr. E. T. Reed. 

It was to discover the mylodon, if he were discoverable, that 
Mr. Hesketh-Prichard set out on his travels. There were stories, 
indeed, of a mysterious monster, equally at home on land and in 
the water, who lurked in caves, and lay in wait for its prey. Signor 
Raymond Lista, the well-known geographer and traveller, stated 
that he had actually seen and fired at such a brute, whom the Indians 
called the ‘‘ Iemisch,” as Mr. Hesketh-Prichard records in the volume 
“Through the Heart of Patagonia,” which Mr. Heinemann pub- 
lished for him on his return to civilisation. ‘‘ The head was sup- 
posed to be short and without external ears, but showing enormous 
dog teeth; the feet short and bear-like, arms with formidable claws 
united to a swimming membrane, the tail long and prehensile, the 
hair hard and of a uniform yellowish brown. In size it far exceeded 
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any creature they ’’"—the Indians—“ knew of, its legs, though short, 
being almost as great in girth as its body.” Mr. Hesketh-Prichard 
goes on to quote from the late Winwood Reade’s ‘‘ Savage Africa,”’ 
which he correctly describes as one of the finest books of travel that 
was ever written. Mr. Reade maintained that as a general principle 
man Can originate nothing; that lies are always truths embellished 
or distorted. The men with dogs’ heads, of whom Herodotus 
speaks, are the barking baboons found in Senegal; the ‘“‘ men whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders,” of whom Othello told 
Desdemona, were ill-formed negroes, such as Mr. Winwood Reade 
had seen; the idea of mermaids might easily have been derived 
from the sea-cows in the African rivers, whose faces are almost 
human in expression. ‘A traveller,” Mr. Winwood Reade de- 
clared, ‘‘should believe nothing, for he finds himself so often 
deceived ; and he should disbelieve nothing, for he will see so many 
wonderful things.” 

All this being so, it did not appear beyond the bounds of proba- 
bility that the mylodon, or iemisch, might be traced and captured. 
At any rate, Mr. Hesketh-Prichard thought it worth while to go and 
see what he could do towards effecting that object—a business in 
curious contrast to his performances as a fast bowler at Lord’s! 
Professor E. Ray Lankester, then Director of the British Museum of 
Natural History, had lectured on the creature, winding up with the 
expression of opinion: ‘‘It is quite possible that—I don’t want to 
say more than that—the mylodon exists in some of the mountainous 
regions of Patagonia.” This is one of the least-known countries in 
the world, though it had been visited half a century before 
Sir Francis Drake reached it in the course of his travels in 1578. 

Having arrived at Buenos Aires in September 1900, Mr. Hesketh- 
Prichard and his party sailed south in the Primero de Mayo, and 
five days later landed at Puerto Madryn, a colony which had been 
founded by the Welsh. Soon after, he set off for the interior, and 
met with adventures which will be found recorded at length in the 
book whose title I have given. Little is known about the natives of 
Patagonia, and that little seems to be for the most part incorrect, 
They have been described as a race of bloodthirsty and barbarous 
savages, huge in size, living on raw flesh—little, indeed, removed 
from animals: but his experience of the Tehuelches soon led him to 
the conclusion that no reputation could be less merited. They are 
kindly and amiable, a race of hunters, the bows and arrows which 
were in use when Magellan visited Patagonia, and gave his name to 
the Straits, being now superseded by a weapon called the ‘ bolea- 
dores ”’—metal balls at the end of long ropes of dried skin, which 
they whirl round their heads and loose off at their quarry, the 
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guanaco asarule. They feed chiefly on the flesh of these animals 
and use their skins for clothing. They hunt on horseback—that is 
to say, on the ponies that have been described—and are superlatively 
good riders, going at full gallop anywhere over the rocky ground, 
though it is a curious fact that the ponies hate jumping. In some 
parts of Patagonia the pampa is cut and scored with fissures a few 
feet in width, Mr. Hesketh-Prichard says, and to have your horse 
stop dead, both feet together, on the edge of one of these, and 
violently shy away at an acute angle, is the usual experience, though 
a certain amount of inducement and coercion generally induce the 
animals to get over with a complicated buck. 


WALL OF MR. HESKETH-PRICHARD'S DINING-ROOM, SHOWING CARIBOU 
AND ELK HEADS 


There are many geese here, which are very good eating, but the 
Tehuelches have discovered no way of killing them, having no 
weapons suitable for the purpose, though they bring down ostriches 
with their boleadores. Mr. Hesketh-Prichard shot a brace of geese 
which the Indians ate and much appreciated, and it seems odd that, 
having nothing else to do but hunt, they should have discovered no 
way of taking these birds. 

Far away in the interior of the country Mr. Hesketh-Prichard 
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had an experience which has been given to few to enjoy—observing 
the demeanour of wild animals to men whom they saw for the first 
time; and one of his chapters is on the “ Attitude of Wild Animals 
towards Man.” “As far as my experience goes,” he says, ‘‘ no wild 
creature, save the ostrich, on first beholding man straightway travels 
out of sight. All the others, according to whether they are 
naturally shy or the reverse, retire to a more or less remote distance, 
and from there watch the doings of the intruder upon their solitude.” 
He describes how he had just shot a guanaco one day when a huemul 
buck dashed past him within twenty yards, and, catching sight of 
him, stopped quite still to look. The author remained motionless, 
whereupon the creature advanced several paces and again halted. 
‘* I was sitting upon the body of the guanaco I had killed,” he says. 
“The wind happened to be blowing from the deer towards me. We 
kept these respective positions for about five minutes. I then lit my 
pipe. At the striking of the match he retreated a little, but, 
gathering courage, soon paused again. I rose slowly to my feet and 
advanced steadily towards him. He waited until I was quite close 
before he sprang away and disappeared from sight.” He tells 
another story of coming across a huemul buck and two does. He 
lay down among the high grass; gradually they came nearer and 
nearer until they almost touched him, and presently one of the hinds 
advanced and sniffed his boots. The buck was within a yard of him, 
and dropped his horns in a way which Mr. Hesketh-Prichard thinks 
“‘might have meant more than a mere push,” so he raised himself 
to a sitting posture, whereupon they went back a little. When he 
rose to go away the does followed him for fifty yards or so; then 
their curiosity seemed to be satisfied, and they retired. Unless wild 
animals catch a man’s eye they will not be frightened ; if they do so 
they are disconcerted. 

The puma might be an awkward antagonist if he meant mis- 
chief, but the creature is not particularly prone to attacking human 
beings, though one man of whom the author speaks was sprung 
upon as he was walking along wrapped in the skin of a guanaco. 
Probably the puma mistook him for a deer? The Cordillera wolves 
showed little fear. One of them came to the camp, stole a duck 
and a goose, and gnawed the author's rifle-sling within a few feet of 
where he was sleeping; he only discovered this in the morning, and 
while discussing it, perceived the animal lying under a bush close at 
hand, calmly watching. His summing up of the disposition of these 
wild creatures to man on his first appearance among them is par- 
ticularly interesting. The guanaco will allow a man to proceed 
towards him till within about eighty yards, and if the man remains 
stationary the deer will approach nearer. Huemuls will allow a 
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man to advance to within a distance of fifteen yards or so, and if he 
keeps still will almost come up to him. The wolf is utterly fearless, 
will show signs of taking the offensive, and stand over his kill until 
the human intruder is within little more than a foot of him. 
Another race of Patagonians, the Onas, are fiercer than the 
Tehuelches, though they do not deserve the evil character given to 
the natives of this land. They once caught a Scotchman with red 
whiskers of peculiar luxuriance, and amused themselves by pulling 
out the hairs, but this was apparently not in the least intended for 
cruelty; they knew nothing of whiskers, and were bent on the 
investigation of such, to them, amazing adornments. On one occa- 


MR. HESKETH-PRICHARD’S RETURN FROM HUNTING 


From ‘“ Through the Heart of Patagonia” 


sion Mr. Hesketh-Prichard’s horses fled during the night. He went 
out to look for them, and after a time saw them across the pampa 
advancing towards him. They were being driven by an Indian, who, 
as soon as he saw the explorer, wheeled round and galloped out of 
sight. It was evident that they must have been driven a long dis- 
tance by this man, who had been at much pains to restore them. 
It was an act of courtesy for which the Indian did not wait to be 
thanked. 

The most dangerous adventure which befell Mr. Hesketh- 
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Prichard was his voyage down a river, through gorges and rapids, 
when, of course, no one could tell what perils they might encounter 
or whether they might not be approaching a Niagara. Of the 
mylodon, however, he could find no trace, nor could the Indians 
furnish him with any definite information. It is possible that the 
creature still lives beyond the range which the party covered, for 
there is the evidence of the comparatively recent skin; but it seems 
exceedingly doubtful whether the eye of man will ever behold it. 
The author's search was thorough. 

I should perhaps have begun by saying that Mr. Hesketh- 
Prichard was born in India in 1876. His father was an officer in 
the King’s Own Scottish Borderers. Coming to England, or rather 
to Scotland, he was educated at Fettes, being one of the few notable 
cricketers who have been educated at that school, where the boys 
chiefly devote themselves to football. Taking up his residence in 
Hampshire he played for that county, getting 100 wickets in 1904; 
and he played for the Gentlemen that year, as also in the previous 
and following years. That he was an excellent fast bowler need not 
be said, as it was for this that he was selected. As a bat he was 
never in the first class, though on one occasion he and Mr. F. S. 
Jackson put on over 70 for the last wicket in a score of 181 all told. 
Not long since, at a country-house match, the two went in together 
with a recollection of their achievement, and, in the circumstances, 
every hope and intention of bettering it. He made 1, Mr. Jackson 
made 5! For his county, though he topped the bowling averages, he 
usually went in tenth. He has played much cricket abroad, having 
taken M.C.C. teams to Philadelphia and to the West Indies. The 
Philadelphian team included Captain Wynyard, Messrs. MacGregor, 
Simpson-Hayward, J. W. H. T. Douglas, K. O. Golden, G. T. 
Branston, F. H. Browning, L. G. A. and L. P. Collins, Schwarz, and 
Snooke, and it will be remembered that they were consistently trium- 
phant. The West Indian team in 1904-5 included Lord Brackley, 
Captain Wynyard, the two Harrow cricketers Messrs. T. G. O. 
Coles and G. H. Drummond, Ebden, C. P. Foley, A. F. Somerset, 
and H. J. Powys-Keck, with Hayes and Thompson. The last-named 
bowled extraordinarily well on one occasion, and as he returned to 
the pavilion, after getting the last man out, a huge nigger ran at 
him and kissed him, much to Thompson’s alarm. ‘I thought he 
was going to bite me, Mr. Prichard!’ Thompson said, when he had 
been released. In all probability the nigger had a bet on the game, 
and was showing his gratitude to Thompson for enabling him to win 
it. An annual match in which Mr. Hesketh-Prichard always plays 
is against an eleven collected by Mr. Selous, most of the men having 
probably not played cricket since they left Eton or Harrow, and 
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the form is not first-class, but the game is none the less amusing. 
Last year Mr. Selous vainly tried to stop a hard hit. ‘‘ You wouldn’t 
have missed me if I had been big game!” the bat who had made 
the run remarked to him. 

As a sportsman Mr. Hesketh-Prichard first went in quest of 
grey seals off the coast of Ireland, impelled by the fact that so little 
was known of Halichoerus gryphus. In Mr. Millais’s admirable work 
“The Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland,’’ he remarks that 


MR. HESKETH-PRICHARD BOWLING 


‘even with all the strides that have taken place in modern zoology 
we find on turning to recent literature but few references to the 
grey seal, but little of its habits, and practically nothing as to its 
pelage, growth, and the more interesting points of its life’s history.” 
European museums seem to suffer from a lack of specimens. The 
creature has a rather limited distribution. 

Many of us do not know the luxuries which are held in esteem 
by other people, and Mr. Millais records how one evening he was 
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skinning a large grey seal which he had just shot when he suddenly 
became aware of a very old woman peering at him in the gloaming. 
In her hand she held a large plate. Mr. Millais asked what he could 
do for her, and she begged that he would give her the fore paws of 
the seal, saying that her people had lived on seal for centuries. He 
complied with her request, and she departed with many reiterated 
thanks. About an hour afterwards, just as he was finishing his task, 
another old woman appeared and asked for the fore paws. On being 
told that they were gone she seemed much disappointed, and refused 
his offer of the hind flippers, which she said were of no use to her. 
On another occasion he shot four common seals, but neither of the 
women asked for any. Some time afterwards he shot a half-grown 
grey seal, and next morning an old woman hurried up and begged 
for the fore paws, but the body had been thrown away, so she could 
not be gratified. The creatures are hard to approach and harder 
still to obtain, as on being hit they generally contrive to get into 
deep water, where they sink. Exercising much patience Mr. Hesketh- 
Prichard at length got a few chances in shallow water and secured 
his specimens, but he asks me not to talk about the locality, as he 
does not want anyone to go and harry them. 

One of his earliest expeditions was after elk in Norway, and here, 
too, much patience is needed. During the first four days he saw 
none; on the fifth day he had a difficult shot and missed. For the 
next two weeks he hunted in vain. The weather was warm, and, as 
he afterwards had reason to believe, the elk were up in the high 
ground a long way off; but after many days’ diligent search he 
managed to get three. Captain Wynyard was his companion on 
two of his three Norwegian expeditions. Thrice he has been to 
Newfoundland after caribou, which are easy or hard to get according 
to circumstances. The creatures migrate annually, always coming 
along the same paths; and the hunters, if this can be called hunting, 
lie in wait and take easy chances. This sort of thing was not at all 
in accordance with Mr. Hesketh-Prichard’s tastes, and was not the 
way in which he obtained his heads, though he saw the migration 
from the North to the Partridgeberry Hills, where the caribou 
winter, and describes the sight of the countless herds as a wonderful 
spectacle. Once he made out 121 shootable stags within view at 
the same time. One of his trips prior to the search for the mylodon 
was to Haiti, which he described in the volume entitled ‘‘ Where 
Black rules White.” His story of Don Q. arose from, or rather 
was originated by, a legend he heard while travelling in Spain. 
Apparently there had really been a brigand chief with something 
about him which suggested the characteristics with which he 
endowed his hero. Of course all these travels have interfered con- 
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siderably with his career as a cricketer; still, to have taken part 
for three years against the Players, and the Australians when they 
were here, is ample ground for lasting reputation. In 1907-8 
Mr. Hesketh- Prichard was A.D.C. to the Lord- Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and in the latter year he married Lady Elizabeth Grimston, 
daughter of Lord Verulam, and is building a house in Hertfordshire 
—not a cricketing county. The expedition after the mylodon must 
always give him a prominent place in the annals of sport. 


HOUSE IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION NEAR ST. ALBANS FOR 
MR. HESKETH-PRICHARD 
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MEET OF THE WHADDON CHASE HOUNDS 


HUNTING PROSPECTS 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


So often is a good harvest followed by a successful hunting season 
that the brilliant weather of the first fortnight of August cheered 
the hearts of followers of hounds. The radiant sunshine, appearing 
after the dull dreary days of June and July, meant that the farmers 
would be saved from a disastrous summer. Unfortunately, unsettled 
weather soon returned, and the start of cub-hunting was a little 
delayed. It has passed almost into a proverb that hounds are 
either made or marred in the two months preceding the opening of 
the regular season. Each autumn furnishes fresh evidence of the 
truth of that theory, and the opinion of experienced huntsmen is 
that time lost in September in a well-foxed country can seldom be 
made good. It is satisfactory, therefore, to know that with most 
packs cub-hunting was started not much later than the usual time, 
and where there are cubs to rattle, hounds should be steady and 
keen by the first meets of November. Last year it was said that 
a certain pack in Ireland—their identity shall not be divulged 
—were so full of animal spirits during the early days of October 
that the goats and donkeys of the district had a very rough time, 
and after finishing with these the hounds went for the horses turned 
out on the mountain-side! A nice subject for another of those tales” 
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of Irish sport which have been so popular of late years. In reality 
the first few weeks of cub-hunting are private rehearsals to which 
Masters and huntsmen do not welcome large fields. Yet to genuine 
lovers of hounds the early mornings are at all times delightful, and 
it would probably lead to a wider appreciation of hound-work if 
more people turned out in October. Certainly there would be much 
to learn, judging by the naive remark made to an M. F. H. in the 
West Midlands last season by a novice, who expressed surprise that 
some old hounds were in the pack on a cub-hunting morning, as he 
thought that “‘in hunting young foxes only young hounds were 
used.” 

So far as I can gather from the reports of those kindly 


THE BELVOIR AT SPROXTON THORNS 


correspondents who have sent particulars from different parts of the 
kingdom, the prospects for sport in the coming season are up to the 
average. The old keenness for foxhunting among the farmers which 
has always been its mainstay does not seriously diminish, taking 
the country all through; but here and there modern conditions 
are making their presence felt to the detriment of the sport. I 
am writing at a time when the Budget proposals are arousing 
national attention ; and though a Badminton article of this description 
must be kept as free as possible from dissertations of a political 
nature, there is so much in the proposed system of extra taxation 
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which affects the hunting man that I may be pardoned for referring 
to the subject in these non-party pages. We shall hear a great deal 
more of it in the future if I am not out of my reckoning. Even 
more revolutionary measures may presently be brought forward, 
and one wonders whether eventually there will be any security of 
property or capital. 

Ominous changes are coming over the scene. Already in the 
Midlands, in the land of the cream of fox-hunting, the disadvantage 
of the very numerous small holdings is being badly felt. Instead of 
being able to deal over questions of damage with mostly large land- 
lords, a hunt like the Quorn has now to treat with a number of 
small men, which hampers its resources. Often excessive sums, 
practically amounting to a rent, have to be paid. It might be 
argued by some persons: “‘ Well, why should not the people who 
hunt pay a rent?” The answer is: “If they did, it would about 
settle hunting.” The hunting field has always been considered the 
place where all classes can compete together and enjoy the sport. 
If rents were paid everywhere a lot of money would have to be got 
together, and, naturally, the people who supplied the money would 
say that those who did not “ pay rent’’ ought not to hunt. Obvi- 
ously, this would lead to such difficulties and complications as to 
render the matter impossible. 

I should not have touched on the far-reaching consequences 
of the new taxation if a number of Masters of Hounds had not 
expressed themselves very strongly on the subject in letters received a 
few weeks ago. Earl Bathurst, for example, points out that hunt 
subscriptions are generally the first thing to suffer when money is 
short. It follows, therefore, that if hunting people who usually take 
hunting boxes are unable to do so owing to increased taxation, not 
only will hunt subscriptions be badly hit, but the local tradesmen 
and farmers who provide forage will feel the depression of trade much 
more than they do now. Lord Bathurst adds his opinion that 
“If the Budget passes in such a way as to really hit the landlords, 
hunting will undoubtedly suffer, and also thousands of people who 
depend on those who spend their money on hunting.” It is not a 
cheering prospect. 

Practically the same opinion is expressed by the Duke of Beau- 
fort. After telling me how satisfactory everything is, so far, in the 
great Badminton country—‘“‘good reports of cubs, wire not in- 
creasing, the farmers friendly, a good pack of hounds, and plenty of 
horses”—the Duke declares that the only thing that may affect 
hunting will be the passing of the Budget, as it will ‘‘touch the 
pockets of the landowners, and may make a difference in the sub- 
scriptions of some who have previously subscribed large sums, and 
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also prevent Masters of Hounds who have land from spending as 
much on the upkeep of their countries as before.” 

The hunting man’s case against the Budget has been well put 
by Mr. Miles J. Stapylton, the Master of the York and Ainsty 
Hounds, in the course of a letter written to me at a time when the 
Commons were discussing its intricacies into the ‘‘ wee sma’ hours.” 
‘* Few Masters of Hounds are rich men,” says Mr. Stapylton, ‘‘ and 
the purse of the hunt depends almost entirely on the subscriptions 
received. It is my opinion that if hunting men have fresh burdens 
placed on their shoulders they will be less inclined to subscribe liberally 
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to the funds of their hunt, and it will be difficult to find men willing to 
make sacrifices in order to undertake the duties of a Master. Should 
this happen, many packs will be obliged to dissolve through lack of 
funds and the difficulty of obtaining a Master. This would mean 
that a large amount of money now being spent in employing labour 
—British labour—would be lost, not only to those residing in the 
rural, but also the urban districts, and a great many industries 
would be affected. Few people are aware of the number of people 
and trades which receive money directly or indirectly from a Hunt.” 

Another side of the question of greater national interest is 
alluded to by Mr. Stapylton—the case of the horse. ‘“‘ If hunting is 
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limited to only wealthy men and wealthy countries or packs, then 
fewer hunters will be required, and that valuable horse called the 
hunter will cease to be bred in this country. This will be a blow to 
the agricultural industry, a greater blow than it has already received 
by the introduction of motors—still in their ‘infancy.’ ” 

On the same subject the Rev. E. A. Milne, the Joint-Master 
of the Cattistock Hounds, establishes some interesting points. 
‘* Hunting,” he states, “‘relies on the support of landlords and 
tenants. Landlords may have to let their shootings in order to 
-make both ends meet. Tenants will have to economise, and may 
perhaps have to give up their hunter. Masters of Hounds in many 
cases will find it difficult to continue, and will have to rely on 
increased subscriptions from ‘strangers’ and others whom the 
Budget does not rob (if any such are to be found).” 

Mr. E. E. Barclay, the Master of the Puckeridge Hounds, 
writes in similar strain about the Bill. ‘“‘ It will hit us hard in this 
country,” he said early in August, “‘if it passes in its present form. 
1 know of several large subscriptions which will be largely cut down, 
if not dropped altogether. Persons who are living up to their present 
incomes will have to economise to find the money for the heavy 
supertaxes and provide for the increased death duties; and thus it 
will mean a cut down all round, and most probably hunt sub- 
scriptions will be the first to be cut down. In some cases, I antici- 
pate, where Masters have been struggling on against increasing 
expenses (for hunting a country gets more expensive every year), 
they will find the new taxes to be the last straw, and will have to 
give up keeping hounds.” 

These views are quoted to show how much alarm is abroad 
among representative hunting people. By the time this article 
reaches the reader the cause for alarm may in part have been 
removed, but undoubtedly a spirit of pessimism is in the land, and 
right and left one hears it said that hunting has seen its best days. 

Let us hope that all these gloomy fears for the future may be 
forgotten when the “‘ Tally ho—Gone away!” is heard next month, 
and followers settle down for the first gallop of the season. There 
are few finer care-removers than a good day with hounds, and a 
successful opening month will perhaps induce enthusiasts to view 
arbitrary legislation in a more tolerant spirit, and to vow that 
hunting at least shall be preserved to the last gasp—or, shall I say, 
to the last sovereign ?—against socialistic upheavals. 

I have already noted that, apart from financial problems, the 
outlook for sport is bright. There is no diminution in the number 
of packs of foxhounds. On the contrary, the strength of fox- 
hunting in England has been increased by the establishment of a 
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new pack by Mr. Francis Hurt, of Alderwasley Hall, Matlock, 
Derbyshire, whose ancestors were stalwart foxhunters. He is start- 
ing a mixed pack of twenty-three couples in a country about fifteen 
miles by eighteen miles in extent, almost entirely grass with some 
woodlands. It is difficult to say anything about the prospects, as 
the country is new, but there are a fair number of litters of cubs, 
and Mr. Hurt thinks that the outlook is very hopeful. 

Inevitably there are gaps in the ranks each year, and I am 
afraid that the list of well-known hunting people who have passed 
away since this time last year is unusually heavy. It includes so 
great an M.F.H. as Mr. John Watson, one of the most conspicuous 
and commanding figures in sport of his time. Almost in harness he 
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died, and it was the same with Mr. Owen J. Williams, the widely- 
known Joint Master of the Flint and Denbigh, and with Mr. A. 
Neven du Mont, the Master of the East Sussex. Other former 
Masters of Foxhounds who, alas! will be seen no more at the 
covertside are Sir Elliott Lees, the Hon. R. C. Trollope, Mr. T. F. 
Lewis, Mr. W. N. Waller, Mr. W. G. H. Sitwell, the Earl of 
Howth, Colonel J. F. Hornby, Mr. A. C. Fountaine, Mr. R. Burdon 
Sanderson, Captain W. H. White, and Mr. S. C. Scrope, all of them 
gone from us during the past year. Another ex-M.F.H. was Lord 
de Clifford, the victim of a sad motoring accident. 

Happily, new blood is not lacking. The old hands make room 
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for the youngsters, and any really attractive country which falls 
vacant is usually certain of a new leader. Sometimes, indeed, the 
Hunt Committee’s trouble is an embarras de richesses in the shape of 
too many suitable applications. It is true that the great landowners 
who in the old days were always ready to accept the command of 
the local foxhounds, often handing on the mastership from father to 
son, have become fewer during the past half-century. But there are 
many of the old fox-hunting families still in command of hounds, 
preserving the best traditions of the chase. Masters of a later and 
different school do their best to keep the flag flying as well as their 
present-day difficulties will permit. It is often argued that modern 
masterships as a general rule are of shorter duration than was the 
case in earlier days. I doubt, however, whether this would actually 
be proved by a careful survey of the ancient records. It should 
always be remembered that within the past fifty years the number 
of packs has nearly doubled itself, an indication that hunting is 
gaining instead of decreasing in popularity in the face of more 
formidable obstacles than our ancestors knew. 

In the Midlands the outlook for the season is fair. Belvoir, 
Quorn, Cottesmore, Fernie, and Pytchley all have the same Masters 
as before, and have made no new arrangements excepting for a few 
minor changes on the hunt staffs. There is a new M.F.H., how- 
ever, on the Woodland side of the Pytchley country, where Mr. E. A.V. 
Stanley, after winning his spurs with the Quantock and the Devon 
and Somerset Staghounds, is about to try his hand at fox-hunting. 
And those who know something of his inborn love of the sport, his 
keenness for hound-breeding, and have noted, too, the workmanlike 
way in which he has formed his new pack, have confidence in the 
future of the Woodland Pytchley country in Mr. Stanley’s hands. 
A particularly good feeling exists here between landowners and 
tenant farmers, and I am informed that the country this season will 
not belie its reputation for being plentifully stocked with foxes. 

In Warwickshire one cannot overlook the friction which has 
arisen between those in control and those who follow the pack. 
I do not propose to comment one way or the other on the merits of 
the subject at issue, but factions and discord in a hunt with so 
glorious a record as the Warwickshire possesses are surely to be 
regretted a thousand times. After the malcontents had failed to 
support their own grievances at the hunt meeting when given the 
opportunity of doing so, it would have been graceful on their part 
to finish their “campaign of calumny.” Unfortunately the situation 
is not a pleasing one at the time of writing, as Lord North has 
resigned the Chairmanship of the Committee, and Captain Bernard 
Granville, the newly-appointed Hon. Secretary, has likewise resigned. 
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It is earnestly to be hoped that all difficulties will be satisfactorily 
adjusted in this fine hunting country before the opening of the 
regular season. 

The Earl of Huntingdon says that prospects are good in the 
Atherstone country, and Mr. Fernie remarks of High Leicestershire 
that the promise is fair. For followers of the Grafton another good 
season seems in store, though better scenting conditions than last 
year are hoped for. There are plenty of foxes. Mr. Charles 
McNeill, unquestionably one of the quickest and best amateur 
huntsmen of this or any other day, will regularly hunt the pack, 
Will Batchelor having gone to the Ledbury. Mr. McNeill has made 
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himself popular with the farmers by very carefully studying their 
interests, and is down heavily, as all good M.F.H.’s should be, on 
men who ride across beans and seeds. He has no sympathy with 
the ignorance of the nature of growing crops displayed by some 
hunting people, typical of whom was the man who could never 
distinguish turnips except with a joint of mutton in the middle. 

A good Master is lost to the Rufford country by the retirement 
of Earl Manvers, whose primary reason for giving up the hounds 
was that he felt unable to continue the heavy expense which the 
mastership involves. During his term in office he lived up to the 
reputation of such past masters of the hunt as Captain Percy 
Williams, Mr. Harvey Bayly, Mr. C. A. Egerton, and Colonel 
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Rolleston. The members are fortunate in having secured as Lord 
Manvers’s successor so accomplished a fox-killer as Sir Hugo Fitz 
Herbert, who has served his apprenticeship, as it were, in Cornwall 
and in Yorkshire, and is in every way qualified to take the important 
position to which he has just been elected. His father, the late 
Rev. Sir Richard Fitz Herbert, was one of the finest riders ever seen 
in the Rufford country. 

The Rufford’s neighbours, the Blankney, also have a new 
M.F.H. Here, as in Warwickshire, there was an unfortunate dis- 
agreement between the master and some of his subscribers; but 
I think I am right in saying that the great majority of those con- 
nected with the Blankney Hunt are deeply sorry to have lost the 
services of Lord Charles Bentinck, who will probably find ample 
compensation for the change in the pleasant Croome country, where 
he has succeeded Mr. Gerald Dudley Smith as Master. The new 
leader of the Blankney is Sir Robert Filmer, who has appointed 
Tom Isaac, late of the West Norfolk, to hunt the pack. 

Lincolnshire’s prospects of sport are up to the average, and 
specially so in the Brocklesby country, where Lord Yarborough 
after a prolonged absence from the hunting field on account of 
ill-health, hopes to be in his accustomed place this season. His 
lordship informs me that there are plenty of cubs, and the hounds 
are all in good condition, though the entry does not happen to be a 
very strong one. In the Southwold country Sir William Cooke 
succeeds Mr. J. St. V. Fox as Joint Master with Mr. E. P. Rawnsley. 
Sir William has brought the best of his own pack with him from 
Yorkshire, thus enabling the country to be hunted five days a week. 

In certain parts of Yorkshire, notably a large tract of the Bedale 
country, foxes are less numerous than in the old days, and elsewhere 
in the broad-acred county a recent outbreak of mange has caused a 
temporary scarcity of good hunting material. However, the York 
and Ainsty, Bramham Moor, Lord Middleton’s, and neighbouring 
hunts continue to flourish. I am glad to learn that the mange is 
now practically stamped out in the York and Ainsty country ; foxes 
have got back to their old form, and there is every likelihood of a 
successful season. It should be added that this hunt, which was 
divided in 1906-1907 into North and South, has again been amalga- 
mated on the retirement of Mr. E. Lycett Green. The entire 
establishment is under the command of Mr. Miles Stapylton, and 
all hounds are again kennelled at Acomb. The Wire Committee 
remains the same, under the energetic chairmanship of Mr. Frank 
Green, and the hunt servants are those who were with the North 
pack last season. The entry is larger than it has been for some 
years past, and one that any kennel might be proud of. 
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Captain the Hon. H.C. Vane has returned from County Galway 
to hunt the Scarborough country, which always takes the name of 
its reigning Master; while the Stainton Dale Hunt, in the same 
Riding, is now under the control of Mr. C. W. March, its ex-Master, 
Sir William Austin having taken the East Galway Hounds. The 
Goathland Hounds, one of the few remaining old-fashioned trencher- 
fed packs, lose one of their Field Masters in Miss N. Pyman. This 
leaves Mrs. T. H. R. Hughes, of the Neuaddfawr Hunt, as the only 
lady M.F.H. now on the active list. 

All the Scottish packs of foxhounds keep last season’s Masters, 
but in West Cumberland Sir Wilfrid Lawson—an honoured name 
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in Cumbrian fox-hunting—has succeeded Lord Leconfield as M.F.H. 
Travelling down to the West Midlands and Wales, it has to be 
noted that hunting arrangements in Cheshire are undisturbed. 
Mr. R. Williams Wynn has taken over the sole mastership of the 
Flint and Denbigh since the irreparable loss of his partner, the late 
Mr. Owen J. Williams, whose keen sportsmanship and kindliness to 
all will never be forgotten in North Wales. 

In North Shropshire a notable change has to be chronicled, as 
Mr. Frank Bibby has retired after hunting the country in princely 
style for eleven seasons. When appealed to by the landowners, 
farmers, and supporters of the hunt to reconsider his resignation, 
Mr. Bibby replied that he thought he was ‘‘ too old to make a fresh 
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start,” and so one of the most brilliant eras in the history of the 
hunt has come to an end. The Master's magnificent hounds were 
sold at Rugby in the spring, and the prices realised were a tribute 
to the thoroughness with which he carried out the duties attaching 
to his position. The entire pack, comprising sixty-three lots, fetched 
4.539 guineas, a total which compares well with the result of the 
Woodland Pytchley sale last year, when fifty-three lots made 
4,318 guineas. It all goes to show that the value of the highly-bred 
foxhound is increasing rather than shrinking. The cream of the 
North Shropshire kennel may now be found in Lord Waterford’s, 
the Woodland Pytchley, the Badsworth, the North Cotswold, the 
Ledbury, the Tipperary, and other packs. The new Master is 
Captain Henry Heywood-Lonsdale, the son of a famous Shropshire 
M.F.H. and the brother of the Master of the Bicester. Captain 
Heywood- Lonsdale tells me that prospects in his country appear to 
be as good as usual. An interesting innovation is the appointment 
of four representative farmers to be members of the Hunt Committee, 
which seems to be a move in the right direction, and will probably 
soon be widely taken up. 

In Wales Mr. J. H. Howell has succeeded Mr. E. I. Allen in 
the leadership of the Pembrokeshire Hunt, and Captain Cecil 
Spence-Jones comes on to the active list again, having taken over 
the Tivyside Hounds in place of Colonel Newland. After noting 
that Mr. Blandy Jenkins has accepted the joint command of the 
Llangeinor Hunt, we pass to the south-western counties of England, 
where few changes have to be recorded, and prospects of sport, as a 
rule, are bright. I have already quoted the encouraging report 
courteously sent by the Duke of Beaufort; with equal kindness 
Lord Bathurst tells me that the outlook on his side of the Vale of 
White Horse is as good as possible, adding: ‘‘A great number of 
cubs have been reported, and the farmers support the hunt well.” 
From Dorset, Lord Portman, who is starting on his fifty-second 
season in mastership, writes to say that the prospects in his country, 
so far as he can judge, are as bright as last year. ‘‘ The number of 
young farmers who hunt steadily increases,” he continues, “and 
with the exception of two large owners of coverts and one large 
shooting tenant, everyone is well disposed towards the sport, and 
the report of foxes is good in most places.’’ Lord Portman is a 
noteworthy example of the enduring pleasure which may be enjoyed 
from the chase. ‘I have derived much advantage from hunting,” 
he said on the conclusion of his jubilee as M.F.H., “as I have made 
many acquaintances in all classes, which I should not have been 
able to make but for hunting.” 

In the adjoining Blackmore Vale country Colonel Percy Browne 
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has retired, and in his place reigns Mr. F. J. Wingfield Digby, of 
Sherborne Castle, who is the embodiment of youthful enthusiasm, 
and very keen to shine in an office which was filled by a Wingfield 
Digby with conspicuous success fifty years ago. Dorset sports- 
men are to be heartily congratulated upon having secured the 
services of a local Master who is imbued with the best traditions of 
the chase. Nearly all the Digbys have distinguished themselves in 
sport, and the present owner of Sherborne Castle has shown during 
two seasons with the Sparkford Vale Harriers that he possesses the 
necessary qualifications for the Mastership of Hounds. He and 
Will Welch, who has been promoted to be huntsman, will each 
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carry the horn twice a week. Everything points to a successful 
season in the Blackmore Vale, and the same applies to the Cattistock 
country, which is in much the same condition as usual. In other 
words, there is no really disturbing feature there beyond the ravages 
of mange in one part. It is one of the most sporting countries in 
the South, and boasts of having no poultry fund, yet foxes are pre- 
served, and anyone killing foxes or not keeping them in quantity is 
looked on with abhorrence. Motor cars have made the Cattistock 
country more accessible than before, though this is not an unmixed 
blessing, as besides adding largely to the field, the car has the 
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effect of bringing “shooters” into the neighbourhood. In part 
of the district, as already mentioned, mange has caused mischief, 
and in the opinion of the Joint Master, the Rev. E. A. Milne, the 
after effects of this plague are the worst of all. People get unused 
to keeping foxes or to seeing them about, so that when they reappear 
it is always declared that there are ‘‘ too many foxes ’’—a thing quite 
impossible. A reassuring token that there will be no real scarcity 
of hunting material with the Cattistock is the fact that the hounds 
will again hunt six days a week. Even with this amount of sport 
some places consider themselves neglected. 

Major Jackson’s departure from the West in order to take over 
the Hertfordshire country left the South and West Wilts Hounds 
without a leader, but Colonel the Hon. W. P. Alexander in a very 
sporting way has volunteered to keep things going this season, and 
F. Huckvale has taken Oliver’s place as huntsman. After a season 
or two under a Committee, the members of the Mid-Devon Hunt 
have secured a new Master in Mr. L. T. S. Newbury; and beyond 
these I know of no more changes in the West Country. The Old 
Berkshire Hounds, however, are in new hands, as Mr. W. W. 
Tyrwhitt Drake has retired after four successful seasons, and his 
successor is a local sportsman, Mr. L. Paine, who retains W. Farmer 
as huntsman. 

In South Oxfordshire there is also a change, Mr. W. Henry 
Barber being followed by Mr. Sydney A. Fane, who, like many 
M.F.H.’s before him, has graduated from harriers to foxhounds. It 
is regrettable to know that Mr. Barber’s last season of seven in 
mastership was marked by some amount of unpleasantness with a 
certain section of the hunt, and it really seems that there were more 
*‘ points at issue”’ last season between Masters and subscribers than 
can be remembered in any previous hunting year. ‘‘ Breezes’’ in the 
Warwickshire, Blankney, South Oxfordshire, and North Shropshire 
countries disturbed the usual calm atmosphere of fox-hunting affairs. 
One does not care to comment on these cases when there is probably 
much to be said on both sides; still, such squabbles are at best 
undignified, and a country divided against itself does harm instead 
of good to the cause of fox-hunting. 

In Hertfordshire Mr. T. Fenwick Harrison’s resignation after a 
long and honourable career in office was brought about mainly by 
ill-health. Finding it impossible to go on hunting four days a week, 
he thought that if he could not fill the position properly he would 
do better to leave it alone altogether. The handsome testimonials 
to Mr. Harrison and his huntsman, Will Wells, who leaves with 
him, testify to their popularity. The new Master, Major Jackson, 
brings from Wiltshire his huntsman, T. Oliver. Sundry changes 
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are to be noted in Essex, as Mr. E. T. Mashiter gives up the Essex 
Union and is succeeded by Mr. Raymond Courage and Mr. Evelyn 
Heseltine in joint mastership, while Mr. Reginald Hill has taken the 
place in the command of the East Essex Hounds which Mr. 
Edmund Deacon ably filled for ten seasons. All that time Mr. Hill 
has been honorary secretary of the hunt, so he is no stranger to 
the difficulties of a country which is very short of foxes in some 
parts. 

Apparently Mr. George Evans cannot be quite happy in the 
winter unless he is hunting hounds, and after a season’s rest the 
ex-Master of the Cambridgeshire and the Tickham comes into the 
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list once more. He has filled the gap caused by the retirement of 
Mr. F. Coryton and Mr. A. T. E. Jervoise in the Hampshire Hunt, 
whose members may rest assured that their new leader knows every 
move of the game. In Kent the partnership of Colonel A. H. Carter 
and Mr. G. B. Winch is dissolved (the latter has taken the Mid- 
Kent Staghounds), and the new Master of the Tickham is Mr. W.C. 
Dawes, a local man who used to own and hunt harriers. He has 
engaged George Alcock from the Blackmore Vale as huntsman, and 
altogether the prospects for the coming season in this district are 
good. This, indeed, is the report from most other packs in the 
Home Counties. Mr. E. E. Barclay, for instance, informs me that 
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the general outlook in the Puckeridge country is good, as cubs seem 
to have done well and there is a good account of litters. 

This M.F.H., by the way, states that his experience of fourteen 
years in the mastership of a subscription pack is that the general 
hunting public are very mean as to paying their fair share towards 
the expenses of carrying on a hunt in the way that is necessary in 
order to provide good sport. ‘‘ The said public,” declares Mr. Bar- 
clay, ‘‘ would be the first to cry out and begin to crab if things were 
not run on the lines they might consider sufficiently good. Then if 
these people are asked to subscribe a few sovereigns towards taking 
an all-important covert for the hunt to save it from a London 
shooting syndicate, they immediately cry out that they cannot 
afford it, thus leaving any extra money to come from the few 
generous subscribers and people who already find a number of 
excellent fox coverts on their own estates. The latter have to 
supply more money to keep things going, when they have already 
found more than their reasonable share towards the expenses of 
running the hunt.” This is a strong indictment of the parsi- 
mony of followers of hounds in regard to hunt subscriptions, but 
Mr. Barclay’s view is amply endorsed by those in authority in other 
countries. To look at the vast fields which congregate at the more 
popular meets of the Quorn, composed for the most part of well-to- 
do people, one could hardly imagine that the hunt is in trouble in 
regard to money affairs. Yet it is a melancholy fact that in recent 
seasons the Quorn Hunt Committee has been faced by an alarming 
want of funds. For three years past the expenditure has exceeded 
the receipts to the gross amount of £731 odd. To the merest tiro 
in figures it is obvious that this shortage cannot continue, and the 
inference is that the time has arrived when the rank-and-file of the 
and hornies”’ should increase their subscriptions. 

When I have noted that Mr. W. A. Bell has joined Mr. H. W. 
Boileau in the mastership of the Old Surrey, and that Mr. Henry 
Connop is Master of the East Sussex in place of the late Mr. du 
Mont, I shall have completed the list of changes, so far as my 
information goes, on this side of the St. George’s Channel. In 
Ireland a number of new arrangements are to be recorded, and in 
the absence of any political disturbances a good season’s sport 
appears to be in store for the majority of Irish packs. ‘So far as 
Meath is concerned things look well,” writes the Earl of Fingall, to 
whom the hunt must be deeply indebted for his generous acceptance 
of the mastership on the sudden loss of Mr. John Watson. His 
lordship sums up the situation as follows :—‘‘ Foxes plenty, farmers 
most friendly, huntsman keen as mustard, and a good entry of over 
twenty couples, some home-bred, some from the Meynell and other 
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kennels.” Evidently the Meath people are in for a good time. The 
Kildares still enjoy Mr. Arthur Pollok’s services after looking like 
losing him at one time, but the Tipperary, South Union, County 
Galway, East Galway, and West Carbery have all changed their 
Masters, and in the Duhallow country Mr. W. L. Bell has joined 
Mr. W. N. Barry. Several Irish Masters have merely gone from 
one country to another. Mr. T. Bouch, for example, has left the 
Galway Blazers to go to the Tipperary in succession to Mr. Richard 
Burke; Major Burns Lindow has forsaken the West Carbery for the 
South Union. The new leader of the Blazers is that keen young 
sportsman Mr. Norman Loder, and the East Galways have been 
taken over by Sir William Austin. 

As a final word, I should like to express my gratitude to all 
those correspondents who have been so ready in furnishing me with 
details for the compilation of this annual article. Those who have 
read the account of how the vacancies have been filled this year will 
realise that fox-hunting is going strong in spite of all the difficulties 
that beset its path in the twentieth century. 


ROUGH SHOOTING 


BY PERCY STEPHENS 


Ir is not without serious misgiving that I venture to approach the 
subject of this article, as I fear there are but few people who indulge 
in rough shooting nowadays, and that consequently there are fewer 
still who care to read about it. For of all field sports shooting is 
essentially the one in which the modern craving for luxury and dis- 
play has wrought the greatest change, and has revolutionised not 
only the sport itself, but the habits, and I might almost say the very 
natures, of its votaries. I am aware that this is a statement which 
will probably be assailed as lacking both in veracity and fairness, 
and that it will be maintained that it was impossible for field sports 
to escape the influence of the increase in wealth which has taken 
place in the last fifty years. This is undoubtedly true, but I adhere 
to my contention that as regards shooting and shooters the result 
has been a demoralising one. Let me endeavour to illustrate my 
meaning by a comparison between hunting and shooting. Owing 
to the concentration of wealth among a limited class of the com- 
munity, hunting is becoming more and more the prerogative of the 
rich, by whom it is pursued under the most luxurious conditions 
they can achieve. Your modern Meltonian swell may, wrapped in 
furs, be whirled to the meet in a thousand-guinea motor car, while 
his second horseman may pursue him during the day laden with 
waterproofs and a species of portmanteau containing paté-de-foie- 
gras, champagne, and cigars of portentous size and cost; yet if his 
heart be in the right place, he will, given opportunity, brave bad 
weather and ride every bit as hard as those top-sawyers of a former 
generation who would hack twenty miles to covert, and sustain 
nature during the day on a dry biscuit and a nip of sherry.'!' But 
your modern shooting man, equally luxurious in his aspirations, is 
more agreeably situated than the fox-hunter for gratifying them, in 
that he can adapt his sport to his requirements. Should Nature 


1 I cannot here forbear from instancing the late Mr. John Harvey, for long Master . 
of the South Durham Hounds. Mr. Harvey lived at Newcastle, and the hounds were 
kennelled at Sedgefield, twenty-six miles away. For many years it was his invariable 
custom on hunting days to hack to the kennels, get his hunter there, ride on to the meet, 
hunt all day, and hack back to Newcastle at night. He never ate anything between 
an early breakfast and his dinner, which latter consisted merely of a mutton-chop and a 
single glass of claret; yet he hunted until he was seventy-five, and lived to be ninety ! 
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deny him the head of game requisite for the big bag that has come 
to be considered the summum bonum of all shooting, he can make 
good the deficiency by artificial rearing ; to walk up his game or find 
it with the aid of dogs is on the face of it ridiculous when it can 
be driven to him, and afford not only more difficult shots, but a 
minimum of exertion ; while modern culinary resource comes to his 
aid with patent kitcheners and other appliances for providing the 
hot lunch without which no up-to-date shooting party is complete. 

Again, I recognise that it will be maintained that the above 
little diatribe is exaggerated and applicable only to a limited section 
of the community, and that the vast majority of shooting men is as 
keen and energetic as ever. I shall be told that Brown walks his 
partridges up; that Smith kills his grouse over dogs; that Jones’s 
coverts contain only wild-bred pheasants, and that Robinson lunches 
in a hedge-back off hunks of bread and cheese washed down with 

‘beer out of the identical stone jar that his grandfather used for the 

same purpose. But while heartily commending the moderation of 
these excellent sportsmen, I am, alas! but too conscious that it is 
merely lack of means or opportunity which hinders their adop- 
tion of those methods of our wealthier brethren that, like myself, 
they so heartily condemn. It is this same consciousness that now- 
adays the trail of ill-distributed wealth is over us all, and that 
nobody—not even you or I, gentle reader—is exempt from the 
universal hankering after excessive comfort, that makes me fear that 
to write of rough shooting may be a work of supererogation. Yet 
at the same time I fancy that most of us would admit that some of 
our least pretentious days with the gun have been among our 
happiest. The long tramp on the hill with but one tried com- 
panion, the solitary stroll after lunch with half a dozen cartridges 
in one’s pocket, or even the patient vigil by the marsh at flighting- 
time—surely every sportsman can recall such occasions—whose 
recollection, when eye and hand and legs can no longer serve us, 
will outlive that of the hottest of hot corners or grouse-butts. 

It is not easy to define exactly what is meant by ‘‘ rough” 
shooting, nor is the expression a particularly happy one. It is, of 
course, usually accepted as implying a small shooting with a corre- 
spondingly small head of game on it; but while I admit this to be 
usually the case, it is not necessarily so; a ‘‘ rough” shoot may be, 
and not infrequently is, of large extent, capable of providing a 
reasonably good bag. In such a case the qualification may be con- 
sidered applicable to the inaccessibility of the ground, or its rugged 
or difficult character, or even to the style of shooting employed— 
your real up-to-date, quick-firing, four-barrelled enthusiast probably 
applies the term “ rough”’ impartially to all sport where the game 
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is not driven to the gun. Moreover, a distinction must be drawn 
between “‘ rough” and “‘ wild” shooting; for while the former to be 
perfect can only exist in conjunction with the latter, yet scores of 
good fellows whose purses are not on a par with their aspirations 
find plenty of scope for their energies amid the most unromantic 
surroundings. 

Personally, I am somewhat of a precisian as regards rough 
shooting—no matter how wild the district, or how varied or how 
difficult of acquisition the bag, I cannot admit that it ever justly 
merits such designation when it permits or requires the co-operation 
of several guns and their attendant keepers and beaters—the real 
genuine article is such as only provides enjoyment for a solitary 
shooter, or at most two guns, whose sport depends entirely on their 
own woodcraft and their dogs’ sagacity. And this brings me to one 
of the most admirable features of rough shooting—the inevitable 
companionship of a dog. It is, of course, true that the use of dogs is 
essential to success in all kinds of shooting, but nowadays it has 
become practically limited to one variety, the retriever, whose only 
function is the finding of dead or wounded game. Now, like its 
master, the rough shooter’s dog is born and not made; it must have 
that innate instinct and love of wild sport so aptly described by 
Mr. Jorrocks as “‘ ret-ketchin” cunning. Unless it possesses a 
strong dash of this admirable quality the most finely-broken setter 
or perfect no-slip retriever will probably be less useful for rough 
shooting than a gocd mongrel terrier. The ideal dog for such 
a purpose must be one of many accomplishments; it must have 
a good nose and be equally ready to “potter” or range wide 
according to the nature of the ground; perfectly steady on game; 
when it has found it it must be keen enough to force its way into 
the thickest briars or furze-bushes ; and a good water dog not above 
carrying a woodcock or snipe, as are some of the aristocrats of the 
show-bench; it must be capable of retrieving a running bird—your 
terrier, by the way, is not to be recommended for this. Above all, 
it must have that perfect sympathy with its master only born of 
constant companionship and community of tastes. 

It may well be asked where such counsels of perfection are to be 
found; but, while admitting their rarity, they are not so uncommon 
as may be imagined, as anyone will agree who has had experi- 
ence of Irish water-spaniels; a strangely neglected breed, in my 
opinion the most intelligent, faithful, and ‘‘ all-round” sporting dog 
that exists. 

A further distinction must be drawn between the men who 
indulge in rough or wild shooting, for while a small section do so 
from choice, the majority do so from necessity ; everybody, even 
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a Carnegie or a Rothschild, has to cut his coat according to his 
cloth ? and shooters who cannot get grouse-driving or covert-shooting 
are perforce obliged to content themselves with less pretentious 
sport. But, incredible as it may appear to most of my readers, 
there really exist pecple who are attracted by the “simple life ” in 
shooting, who honestly dislike big bags and driven game, to whom 
hand-reared pheasants and enclosed rabbits are anathema, and who 
prefer unostentatious sport where mere skill with the gun is not 
the paramount consideration. 

It is the occasional survival of the primeval instinct of the chase 
that constitutes the real pleasure of rough shooting, the knowledge 
that success depends on one’s individual skill, not merely in killing, 
but in outwitting, wild creatures, and even in our over-crowded 
islands there is still plenty of scope for woodcraft of the milder 
order. Game of all kinds has learnt to appreciate the develop- 
ment of modern sporting weapons equally with those who use them. 
The grouse and partridges which provided sport over dogs for our © 
muzzle-loading grandfathers until nearly the end of the season, now 
require to be driven before its first moon has waned, and the man 
whose modest resources, whether of manor or game, do not permit 
him to do this, has to exercise proportionate ingenuity to fill his 
bag. The many-acred shooter, strong in the comfortable feeling 
of wealth, views with indifference a covey rise out of shot and 
swing away out of sight; he knows full well he will find many 
another one to replace it, but his poorer brother can lay no such 
flattering unction to his soul. That covey may be the only one 
on his ground, and morever feeding on its very edge; his, there- 
fore, the task to work it into that field of roots, where, if Diana 
be favourable, it will provide him with sport for the rest of 
the afternoon; and although a single false move on his part 
may be disastrous, he will usually effect his purpose—as an old 
keeper once said to me of his master, ‘‘he has such a nice way with 
game,” or, in other words, an intuitive knowledge of its habits. 
Experience has taught him how many decrees of frost it needs to 
make the snipe forsake the marsh for the brook, or the hour at 
which the old hen grouse leads her brood to the mossy spring; he 
knows the particular hollybush where the woodcock, wearied by its 
long flight from Norway, will settle, and the exact spot where the 
covey loves to dust itself on the sunny side of the hill. 

To such a man the amount he kills and the “ prettiness”’ of the 
shots afforded him in doing so are really secondary considerations. 
He would not of course be human if he did not prefer a full bag to 
an empty one, and the shooter who likes missing has yet to be 
born; but his real pleasure in his sport lies in the hunting of his 
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game, and to find it and outwit it by his own unaided efforts, or with 
the legitimate assistance of a dog, constitutes for him the inex- 
haustible charm of rough shooting. He is not necessarily a misan- 
thrope, but the luxuries of sport—the driven birds, the beaters, 
the loaders, the hot lunches—after which most of us hanker, do not 
appeal to him: ‘‘he loves not man the less, but nature more.” 
Moreover he is inevitably a man who delights in severe physical 
exertion, or he would not prefer rough shooting, and this is by no 
means the least part of his enjoyment—if at the end of a hard day’s 
walking he have bagged but one single head of game, he has at 
least enjoyed, to the full, healthy exercise in the open air, and been 
in closer communion with nature. 

Finally, there is one particular feature of rough shooting which 
I approach with diffidence lest my meaning be misconstrued—the 
worth of the game killed. I refer, of course, to its edible and not 
its market value. Shooting has now been brought to such a pitch 
that most of us would probably as willingly shoot sea-gulls as phea- 
sants, provided only they flew high and fast enough, and the man 
who drops a right and left of driven partridges, if he have done so 
neatly and scientifically, cares little whether they have the amber 
limbs of tender youth, or the scaly grey shanks of tough old age. 
But not so the sportsman who has to work hard for small results. 
He has no gallery of rival shooters, or attendant ladies, to criticise 
his skill with the gun; he has a two-fold object in shooting, and in 
view of the probable paucity of his bag he can hardly be blamed for 
taking a natural interest in its gastronomic qualities. I am aware 
this will be dabbed “ pot-hunting,” and perhaps with truth, but not, 
I venture to think, in the disparaging sense of the term. 

Before I bring my subject to a close, it may perhaps be per- 
mitted to touch on one or two of the rough shoots that have fallen 
to my own lot in life. I can, alas! lay claim to none of the virtues 
with which I have endowed the perfect sportsman of this sketch; 
I hanker to the full after the flesh-pots of Egypt; and yet, glancing 
back through long years of my game book, I recognise that some of 
the happiest days recorded therein are of the roughest. Let me 
instance one in a Hebridean deer forest, where on one occasion it 
fell to my lot to find such amusement as I could with the shot-gun 
instead of the rifle; and where, declining the pursuit of the sparse 
grouse of the locality, I elected to explore the belt of grassy “links” 
and swamp that lay between the forest and the Atlantic. Ay de mi, 
that was a happy day! The sun shone bright and hot from out a 
cloudless September sky, the south wind blew gently off a calm blue 
sea warmed by the kiss of the Gulf Stream, and the joy of life was 
strong in me, for I was young in those days. I wonder how many 
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miles I walked in company with a most delightful gillie, who might 
have stepped out of one of Black's novels, for his name was Hector, 
and he said ‘‘ whateffer”’; but although my bag at the end of the 
day was only fifteen snipe and nine golden plover, yet memory has 
marked it with the whitest of white stones. Or other occasion, 
even more perfect, recalls itself, when two good friends and myself 
found quarters in a deserted log-hut on the edge of the timber line 
of a Scandinavian fjeld, where we slept on hay, and cooked our own 
food, and where, ina long day, we killed nineteen brace of ryper, three 
common, and seven solitary, snipe. This represents the perfection 
of rough shooting; the game was wild and free from any taint of 
preservation—I doubt if any human foot save that of some nomad 
Lapp ever crossed those inhospitable wastes—and we found it with 
the aid of but one native dog, whose keenness amply atoned for its 
lack of sporting education, while the glorious air and the scenery— 
the great desolate mountain slopes over which we shot, the snow- 
peaks above us, and the dense pine forests at our feet—would in 
themselves have been sufficient recompense for a much less ex- 
cellent bag. 

It may be urged that the above examples of rough shooting 
savour too much of the uncommon, and that Scandinavia or the 
Hebrides are outside the province of most stay-at-home sports- 
men. This being perhaps the case, my next instance shall be in 
the North of England, a few hundred acres of cultivated land inter- 
mingled with strips of heather and ‘“ scroggs ”"—anglice, rough 
stunted coppice—within sight and hearing of the unromantic sur- 
roundings of a large colliery. Here, on a day of bitter cold in early 
December, when all nature was held in the grip of a black frost, 
when the ground was like iron and the lowering sky heavy with 
snow-clouds, a friend and myself, with two sturdy boys to carry the 
game, killed two grouse, three partridges, three woodcock, a phea- 
sant, a snipe, four hares, and sixteen rabbits. Can reasonable man 
desire a prettier mixed bag ? 

It were tempting to continue such extracts from my game book 
(here is one ‘‘ off my own bat,” one snipe, six wild duck, five wood- 
pigeons), were they of equal interest to my readers, and indeed I 
have merely quoted the above as instances that so-called “ rough” 
shooting often provides the best and most enjoyable sport. If any- 
thing I have written serves to dispel the illusion with which the 
rising generation is so thoroughly imbued, that big bags, driven 
game, and skill with the gun—all admirable things in their way— 
are the sole requisites for perfect enjoyment in shooting, I shall feel 
that I might have spared myself the gloomy misgivings with which 
I began this article. 
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A CANTILEVER BRIDGE 


REMINISCENCES OF A PLEASANT VISIT TO A 
LITTLE-KNOWN PEOPLE 


BY CECIL H. MEARES 


Durinc the year 1908 the late J. W. Brooke and I were travelling on 
the West Frontier of Szechwan, exploring and mapping this little- 
known portion of the earth’s surface, and were also shooting 
some of the rare animals which are to be found in that part of the 
world. 

Scattered about in this district are a number of semi-independent 
tribes, the majority of which are neither related to the Chinese nor 
Thibetans; they are supposed to be descended from the warlike 
people whom the Chinese induced to come from West Thibet to 
crush the original inhabitants of the country, who had long defied all 
the efforts of the Chinese to drive them from their mountain fast- 
nesses. 

After many weeks’ hunting ’midst snow and rain on the pre- 
cipitous cliffs of this mountainous country, we succeeded in obtain- 
ing specimens of the serow, and budorchus or takin, the first that 
had been shot by a European (Badminton Magazine, October and 
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December 1908). We then started off westwards to explore and 
survey the country lying along the Thibetan frontier; a country which 
is one of the finest in the world, with its enormous mountain ranges, 
eternal snow-tipped peaks, marvellous flowers, wonderful animals, 
but is more especially interesting on account of its people. We spent 
some days in Lifan, which is the headquarters of the Chinese official 
who is supposed to be in charge of these tribes, and then started off 
to visit the Chief of Canpo, to whom we had a letter of intro- 
duction. 

This chief, with five 
others, has been given the 
rank of Colonel in the Chi- 
nese army, and they must 
always be prepared to sup- 
ply armed militia whenever 
the Chinese require troops 
to punish any of the other 
tribes who may be insubordi- 
nate, as they very often are. 

These chiefs with their 
following are called the 
‘**Chang Ming,” and are sup- 
posed to be the remnant of 
the original people who in- 
habited these mountains in 
the olden days. Their lan- 
guage is different from that 
of the other tribes, and even 
among themselves each val- 
ley has its own dialect. 

About a day’s journey 
west of Lifan we came to the 
village of Canpo, in which 
our friend lived, and after 

Z THE CHINESE OFFICIAL AT LIFAN WHO IS IN 
crossing the lovely crystal CHARGE OF THESE TRIBES 
river on a cantilever bridge, 
and passing through the fields of waving barley hedged with masses 
of yellow roses, we came to his feudal castle and village. The 
castle is a huge mass of buildings three stories high, built of 
stones without mortar, and at one corner is a watch tower, like 
a factory chimney, 80 ft. high, also built without mortar, but solid 
as rock. 

We were ushered in with great state through the main door into 
the yard in the centre of the buildings, into which all the cattle and 
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A SCENE ON THE ROAD FROM LIFAN TO CANPO 


horses are driven at night, and round which are all the granaries and 


store-houses. We climbed up a steep staircase to the second floor, 
on which the reception rooms and rooms for strangers are situated, 
went into one of the reception rooms, and had a long talk with 
the chief, who talks Chinese in addition to several tribal languages. 
He had lots to say, as he had just returned from a war, and was very 
glad to be home again, for the cold in the high altitudes was very 


CANPO, SHOWING CANTILEVER BRIDGE, AND THE CHIEFS HOUSE ON THE LEFT 
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A VIEW OF THE VILLAGE 


great; he told us that one of the tribes near him had been raiding 
another tribe, so the militia was called out, and he had been sent 
off with 1,000 men from his valley to join the others in crushing 


the raiders. 


After talking with him for some little time, the lady of the castle 


THE CANPO CHIEF AND HIS FAMILY 
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with her two daughters was ushered in. She is a gracious lady in 
the truest sense of the word, tall and stately, wearing a beautifully 
embroidered robe, a kerchief on her head, and her hair done in two 
long braids crossed on her forehead and covered with rings of silver 
crusted with coral and turquoise; her daughters were two miniature 
editions of the mother, with complexions of rose and milk; they 
were a little shy at first in the presence of the foreigners, but soon 
got over it and became quite natural and more like European children, 
which was delightful after the affectation and false modesty of the 
Chinese. Dinner was speedily announced, and two of the servants 
brought in a meal of wheaten cakes, macaroni, and stewed venison, 


THE LADY OF THE CASTLE AND HER DAUGHTERS 


washed down with a pleasant drink of fermented barley and honey, 
which they offered on bended knee. After this we went out for a stroll 
in the valley and had a talk with some of the hunters, who told us 
about the different birds and animals which were found in the 
mountains—several kinds cf panthers and leopards, huge wapiti and 
smaller red deer, takin and serow, musk deer and small deer, black 
bears and parti-coloured bears—and they gave us the names of about 
twenty different game birds which are to be found in the mountains, 
from the bei-mou-chi which lives in the snow and is like a big turkey, 
to the blue-horned pheasant and golden pheasant which inhabit the 
lower slopes. Some of these we had seen, and some we had shot, 
but many of them we had not come across. 
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Before sunset we returned to the castle, just in time to meet the 
outdoor servants returning from their work in the fields, driving in 
the cattle, sheep, and 
horses for the night. As 
each servant came in, he 
approached the mistress 
of the house, bowed and 
dropped on one knee, 
and she had a kind word 
for all of them. 

This is the true feudal 
system as it was in Eng- 
land some time ago, and 
a happy system it seems. 

When the daughters 
come in they drop on one 
knee to their mother and 
father, the servants and 
slaves do the same, but A HOUSEHOLD SLAVE 

all live and eat together 

on terms of the greatest friendship and familiarity ; the children 

of the house and the slave children all play together, but never 

take liberties or forget their positions. The servants are free from 

all worries, they live in a fine house, hive all they want to eat 

and drink, a little money some- 

times, and in return they work in 

the fields, cut wood, &c., but most 

of the time seems to be spent in 

singing; they always sing when 

they work, and happier people it 

would be hard to find. 

One of the most charming 

sights imaginable is to see a 

threshing party. Six girls in their 

pretty dresses and six men line up 

on opposite sides of the thresh- 

ing floor, with flails in their 

hands. First the men sing a 

verse of a song, and all their 

flails swing in unison; then the 

girls sing the next verse, swing 

~ ~ | their flails, and so on till the work 

is done. 
THE HOUSEHOLD LAMA After the evening meal the 
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lady asked us whether we would care to come up to the big hail 
kitchen, as the servants had finished their meal and had dressed, 
and would like to dance and sing to us. We gladly accepted, and 
were taken to a huge hall at the back of the castle, with great 
wooden beams and wooden panels. Down the centre of the hall 
was a huge wood fire burning under the enormous copper pots, 
and corn-meal cakes were baking in the ashes. The lady and her 
daughters themselves do most of the cooking. Ranged on shelves 
round the wall were all kinds of beautiful copper and brass kitchen 
utensils shining like burnished gold in the torchlight. 

The servants opened up some of the old chests, got out some 


SACRED HORNS, CYMBALS, ETC. 


fancy clothes and masks, and acted a little play. It was about a 
man who was jilted by a girl and ran away into the forest and 
became a monkey; the chief of the place was out hunting in the 
mountains one day and almost shot him, but brought him back 
safely to the girl, and they lived happily, &c. Then the dancing 
began, after they had handed round bowls of fermented barley brew 
mixed with honey ; this is sucked through bamboo tubes, and is a 
very soothing decoction. The dancing was rather like country 
dances in this country, and some of the steps were very pretty and 
rather complicated ; some of the music was very catchy, and the 
songs about the girls saying good-bye to the men starting off to the 
war have a fine swing. First only the servants danced, then the 
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girls joined in, then we all joined in, though we were rather awkward ; 
but the others were very pleased, and we enjoyed ourselves thoroughly 
till it was time to go reluctantly to bed. 

The next morning we were awake by sunrise, and never shall I 
forget it while I live. Opposite us a huge peak shot up 18,000 to 
20,000 feet, and the rising sun tinged the snow a bright pink 
against the clear blue sky ; lower down was the dark green of the 
pine trees, and in the foreground were the red and white prayer flags 
lazily flapping in the morning breeze from their poles on the rugged 
battlements ; the pale blue smoke was just beginning to curl up from 


SOME OF THE HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS 


the cedar branches, which they burn every morning on the roofs to 
carry their prayers upwards. 

When we left their hospitable castle, they sent one of their best 
men to travel with us, and act as our friend and interpreter among 
the tribes and Tibetans; and a good jolly companion he was, always 
laughing and joking, taking an intelligent interest in everything he 
saw, and he had the gift of making friends wherever he went. 

He was a great traveller, had been to Lassa and spent some 
time there, and had returned by the southern route which no white 
man has ever travelled. He used to tell us about the countries 
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THE PLAY 


of Poma and Pomed where no white man has ever entered; a dis- 
trict like the garden of Eden, where only man is vile (the women 


cover their faces with black grease), and he used to tell us many in- 
teresting things about that little corner of the earth, almost the 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE DANCE 


DANCING 
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only remaining spot on the earth’s surface which has not been 
explored, and which was the final object of our travels. But plans 
are often upset and hopes shattered. Alas! the next time I visited 
our friends, it was a sad visit with a sad object; it was to break to 
them the news that my companion and his faithful interpreter had 
been killed by the treacherous natives in the south. It was cruel 
news to them; but, like all mountaineers, who pass their lives amid 
the grandeurs of nature, where the slip of a foot or the charge of a 
wild animal may mean death at any moment, they controlled their 
emotions, and soon were smiling through their tears; and in the 
evening they endeavoured to dispel sorrow with dances and songs 
as before. But it was evident that their hearts were not in it, 


and none of us could forget the former time when we all enjoyed it 
so much together. 


‘ 


BILLY’S BET 


BY MISS M. ALEXANDER 


Ir happened crossing Poulnoe after a blank day. 
I told Billy there would be trouble if he kept the mare standing 


about in the cold; but of course he paid no attention, and then, to 
make disaster more certain, he must needs cram in close behind old 
Fitz-Kenelm on his sticky cob. 

Poulnoe is a deep ravine full of hazel bushes. The path de- 
scends in greasy curves at about the same angle as a German roof, 
and the nut trees dispute every inch of the way with one. The 
stream in the bottom has a generous margin of the blackest mud in 
Ireland, concealed under lush grass. The up-jump beyond it is 
masked in a holly thicket, and on the opposite side, which horses 
generally take at a rush, the hazels muster again in full force. 

With hounds running there may be some excuse for slithering 
down on top of your predecessor, but there is none on a blank, cold 
December evening, when everyone has gone home except five fools. 
It was therefore pure ‘‘ cussedness” on Billy de Lacy’s part to 
follow Mr. Fitz-Kenelm so closely that the mare’s chest kept the 
cob’s tail flat against his quarters all the way down. The mare 
was cold and excited, the cob as elderly and cautious as his master. 
The smacking twigs which drove her mad did not perturb him at 
all, and when he reached the stream he stopped dead to havea 
good sniff at it. 

Billy says the mare took charge of him, and possibly he may 
be right. All I know is that she cannoned violently into the cob, 
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scattered him and his rider over the face of the bog, rushed past— 
trampling Mr. Fitz-Kenelm’s hat under foot—and disappeared 
among the hazel twigs. I did not bless Billy at that moment. 
Good manners made it imperative to dismount and offer ‘* Old Fitz,” 
as we called him, a hand back on to terra firma; they also neces- 
sitated the strain of keeping a solemn face. 

The old man had landed on the most prominent portions of his 
person. His back view suggested a turtle immersed in chocolate 
soufflé. A wreath of watercress decorated his neck, another hung 
awry above his left eye, and the cob, who had seized the moment 
to snatch a feed, regarded him with placid surprise. Under the 
circumstances to avoid laughter was an extremely painful process, 
and when Captain Jones Smith came down the path with a slither, 
put up his eye-glass, and asked pathetically, ‘‘ Er—is—this—er— 
the way you generally cross ?”’ my gravity gave way. 

It was at this most inopportune moment that Billy reappeared 
leading the mare. 

“TI say, I’m awfully sorry!” he called across, looking highly 
delighted. 

“Don’t trouble to apologise,” said ‘“‘ Old Fitz,” icily; was 
not in the least surprised.” 

I saw Captain Jones-Smith’s eye-glass drop. He looked at me 
interrogatively. 

“It was quite unneccessary for you to get down, Miss 
M‘Cathal,” went on Mr. Fitz-Kenelm, freezing me with a glance. 
** Kindly remount and go over first. After what has occurred | 
prefer to—er—have no one behind me.” 

‘He means no one connected with Billy,” I whispered to 
Captain Jones-Smith, who had slipped out of his saddle to put me 
up again. 

We left ‘Old Fitz” cleaning himself in frigid silence in the 
green gloom of Poulnoe. 

‘“* Nice amiabie old gentleman that,” said Captain Jones-Smith, 
when we presently emerged, scratched and breathless, at the top 
of the glen. 

‘* He really is,” I answered, ‘‘ only you see I happen to be a 
cousin of Billy, and a de Lacy or any connection of de Lacy, unto 
the fourth and fifth generation, is verily and indeed the accursed 
thing toa Fitz-Kenelm. There's a feud between the two families 
of seven centuries’ standing.” 

** By Jove! How did it start ?”’ 

** Billy says over a question of berths in Meyler Fitzstephen’s 
ship when he came to invade Ireland. Oh, it’s quite a three- 
volume-novel vendetta. There’ve been four law-suits in the last 
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two centuries about nothing, and when a de Lacy woman eloped 
with a Fitz-Kenelm man a hundred years ago both were ostracised 
by their respective families.” 

Captain Jones-Smith smiled. 

“IT don’t think Billy will heal the rift,” he said. 

“That’s where you’re wrong,” said Billy, emerging suddenly 
and unexpectedly from behind a gorse bush. ‘‘ If anyone does it, 
it will be me.” 

** You’ve made such a good start this afternoon!” I jeered. 

“T’ll lay you a thousand to ten you never get old Fitz- 
Kenelm to speak civilly to you again,” remarked Captain Jones- 
Smith. 

Billy chewed the cracker of his thong thoughtfully for a few 
seconds. 

“Done!” he said. ‘‘ Not that he has ever spoken civilly to 
me in his life——”’ 

“Or ever will !”’ 

Billy laughed. 

“Allright. You'll see, J. S.,” he retorted. ‘‘ You’ll see him 
kiss me publicly before the whole field.” 

Both Captain Jones-Smith and I shrieked with laughter at this 
idea, but Billy was quite serious. 

*‘Look here, I’m not rotting,” he said, when the other man 
offered to lay a million to a ha’penny against such a contingency. 
‘** My roan mare against that thoroughbred chestnut of yours that 
I make ‘ Old Fitz’ kiss me of his own free will before the end of the 
season and welcome me to Kil-Kenelm.” 

“T’ll take you,” said Captain Jones-Smith, wiping his eyes, 
‘a hundred times over if you like.” 

*“‘T haven’t a hundred of the mare, worst luck,” answered Billy, 
“otherwise I’m on. Well, is that an understood thing, J. S.?” 

“The bet? Rather! I don’t at all object to that roan of 
yours, de Lacy.” 

Billy laughed. ‘‘ Here's where my road turns off,” he said. 
**Good-night, you two. Yolande, I’ll give you a day on the chest- 
nut when I get him.” 

*‘I’d sooner Captain Jones-Smith offered me a day on the mare,” 
was my ungracious rejoinder. 

By next hunting day Billy’s wager had become a topic of 
universal conversation, but before the following one it was forgotten 
in a new excitement—namely, the engagement of Miles Fitz- 
Kenelm, only son of ‘‘ Old Fitz,” to a girl from the next county, 
Lady Jacqueline O’Dynor. Lady Jacqueline was barely “out,” 
and no one in our part of the world had seen her, but she was 
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reported excellent on a horse, pretty, pleasant, and (thanks to some 
beneficent English relative) an heiress. 

Mr. Fitz-Kenelm at once issued invitations for a dance, and it was 
assumed that there would be a meet at Kil-Kenelm next day. This, 
however, was reckoning without our M.F.H., whose perversity is 
such that he must in his last incarnation have been a cheap motor- 
car. When he found the dance was fixed for January 6th he 
refused point blank to bring hounds to Kil-Kenelm on the 7th. He 
would bring them on the 6th or not at all, and, since a dance 
without a meet in its immediate vicinity would be only half a dance, 
this proposition had to be acceded to. Lady Jacqueline and her 
elder sister Sarah were to send their horses on by train and arrive 
on the 6th in time for the meet. Well, the day came at last, fine, 
grey, and warm, with a drifting mist in the hollows, a white night- 
cap on the hills, and every promise of scent. By eleven o’clock the 
whole county had gathered on the gravel sweep in front of Kil- 
Kenelm. We were all anxious to see Miles’s fiancée. By five 
minutes past it became obvious, firstly, that the train bringing the 
O’Dynor girls and Miles—who had been staying at Castle Dynor— 
was late, and secondly, that the M.F.H. was in a more than usually 
bad temper. 

“Old Fitz is greatly agitated,” said Captain Jones-Smith, who 
had pulled up beside me. ‘The Master says he'll move off in 
another two seconds, and those people haven't arrived !”’ 

Just as he spoke, a car came round the corner of the avenue at 
a hand-gallop with a girl on either side. Lady Sarah, who had 
hunted with us before, cast one glance at the Master, gathered up 
her crop and sandwich-case, and waved her hand to the man who 
was leading their horses up and down. 

“Oh, Mr. Fitz-Kenelm, the train was so horribly late!” she 
cried, jumping straight off the car on to the steps. 

Lady Jacqueline, who was on the opposite side, got down 
slowly. She was a tall, rather angular girl in a very short grey 
habit, the sacque coat of which hid the lines of her figure. She had 
hair of that vivid auburn that verges on red, dark eyes, and a brilliant 
complexion ; so much one could see at a glance, but the thickness of 
her Shetland veil made it impossible to distinguish either features or 
expression. 

‘* My sister Jacqueline, Mr. Fitz-Kenelm,” said Lady Sarah. 

Jacqueline came forward shyly. She appeared nervous, which 
was not surprising, when one considered her youth and the publicity 
of the occasion. She poked out her head awkwardly to her future 
father-in-law like a bashful child who knows it must submit to 
being kissed, and Mr. Fitz-Kenelm (though taken much aback, 
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poor man) could hardly avoid what was so evidently expected. 
He pecked her veiled cheek, and welcomed her cordially to Kil- 
Kenelm. 

Hounds were by this time moving off to draw the Laurels. 
Lady Sarah had got her horse, and her sister’s mount, a handsome, 
well-bred-looking light bay, was being backed up to the steps. 

‘* Where is Miles?” asked Mr. Fitz-Kenelm, as he came forward 
to assist Lady Jacqueline. 

‘‘He missed the train, worse luck,” answered Sarah. ‘ He 
and Billy de Lacy were following us to the station in the motor; 
I suppose she broke down. There’s no other train till the 4.30 
this afternoon, so it was most unfortunate, wasn’t it, Jacky ?” 

‘* Jacky’ nodded. She seemed possessed of great capacities for 
silence. 

I surveyed her critically as we cantered across the grass in the 
wake of the crowd. She had an ugly seat, but her hands were 
evidently first-rate, and her whole attention appeared to be centred 
in the hounds—a sure passport to the county’s good opinion. 
Mr. Fitz-Kenelm on the cob tittupped beside her, pointing out the 
features of the place. Her low-toned monosyllabic responses seemed 
to please him, for I heard him telling his sister a few minutes later 
that he was “thankful to say Jacqueline had nothing of the loud, 
modern young woman about her.” 

We had a tedious morning—short scurries from the Laurels 
through three fields and back again, after various faint-hearted foxes 
who always eventually got into rabbit holes. The horses pulled and 
bucked-and played the fool, and everyone’s temper was very short 
when the M.F.H. at last took us to Landy’s Gorse. 

A cold, damp wind had risen, which further depressed the field, 
who with one accord huddled themselves in a corner under what is 
known as Landy’s Wood—a thin screen of fir-trees about four 
hundred yards from the gorse. I, however, having had one evil 
experience of what being left in Landy’s Wood meant, sneaked on 
to the gorse. It rather surprised me to find that the two O’Dynor 
girls had done the same. Then Captain Jones-Smith and a rough- 
rider joined our party, and the five of us sat shivering under a high 
bush, with one eye on the wind-whipped covert and one on each 
other. 

Suddenly my mare pricked her ears and snorted, and, looking 
ahead, I saw a big, old, grey-faced fox slip off the bank that sur- 
rounded the gorse and sprint away downhill with his mask for our 
best country, which spread green and misty below us, and his brush 
towards Landy’s Wood. 

There was a world of ecstasy in Lady Sarah’s whispered ‘‘ Oh, 
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look !”"—a world of jealousy in her sister’s backward glance towards 
the line of firs which hid the rest of the crowd. 

I watched, or tried to watch, our fox—the hardest thing to do 
in the world—while the gorse shook from its roots and the first 
hounds’ notes rose joyously into the afternoon air. Then, out 
they came in twos and threes, hung a moment, got together, 
and swept away like a wave down the hill. It was a delirious 
moment. 

Lady Jacqueline on the light bay came thundering past me, 
sitting distinctly over to the near side. The set of her shoulders 
told me that her horse was pulling pretty hard. She chose her 
place in the ragged bank that confronted us first with an unerring 
eye. It puzzled mea little, for she was only just out of the school- 
room, had spent the two previous winters in France being “finished,” 
and knew nothing whatever of our country. I had expected her to 
follow Sarah, but it was Sarah who followed her. At the bottom of 
the hill I looked back. The Master, Dan the first whip, the four I 
have already enumerated, and myself, were close to the racing pack. 
Then, after an interval of seven or eight fields, came a scattered 
string of those unfortunates who had pinned their faith to the horn ; 
but it was obvious that they had no chance of catching us. 

I have never seen hounds run faster or straighter than they did 
that afternoon. From the very first you had to “‘ harden your heart 
and catch hold of your bridle.” Lady Jacqueline’s light bay was 
undefeatable, or perhaps it would be more correct to say that his 
rider was. She had an instinct for the lie of our country quite 
noticeable in a complete stranger. Nothing came amiss to her, as I 
who rode in her wake for fifty-five golden minutes can testify. That 
was a gallop to remember! Hounds simply flew across the pasture 
lands below Landy’s Hill like a cloud shadow on a wild March day. 
They hesitated once for a short minute among some rough hum- 
mocks of grass on the edge of a big field just beyond the Landy’s 
Hill road, for which I, for one, blessed them, for the bramble-grown 
dyke off the bohereen took some ‘‘ doing.” Then in a moment they 
were off, slipping over the wet ground, heads and sterns level, pro- 
claiming joyfully their conviction that our fox was ‘‘on ahead”’; 
and from that time on you might either sit down in your saddle 
and send your mount along for all he was worth or see hounds race 
clean away. 

I looked back once or twice as they drove on unfalteringly over 
the wind-swept, untimbered, neutral-tinted country for the mere 
pleasure of seeing the sepia-coloured trees of Landy’s Wood a blur 
of the grey horizon. We were just the right number to enjoy the 
gallop to its utmost without getting in each other’s way. But, 
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do what I would, I could never get within five lengths of Lady 
Jacqueline. 

Our fox took us straight across Moneen ‘‘ bog ’’—two miles of 
the flattest, heaviest, and stiffest-fenced country in Ireland. It is 
hard to imagine at what period the fortifications which divide the 
fields there can have been built—huge, upright, solid, stone-faced 
banks with a miniature canal on each side, and room on their backs 
for two carts abreast. A horse’s heart and hind legs must be in the 
right place for him to get over successfully. Scent lies thick as 
butter on the rich meadows between, and hounds ran, if anything, 
faster over them, though they were beginning to tail a bit. Lady 
Jacqueline and the Master were still at the head of affairs, each 
taking a separate line, and each with two followers of the same sex. 
In fact, our progress rather resembled, in that respect, the fifth 
figure of the Lancers. 

The first to succumb to Moneen was the rough-rider, whose 
long-tailed chestnut ran heavily into a gripe. Dan went next. His 
mare, a mere pony, jumped against the face of a bank and collapsed 
into a derelict water-hen’s nest, many feet below, in which she 
squatted with the beautiful adaptability of the Cork-bred cob. My 
mount had begun to land “anyhow.” Captain Jones-Smith’s grey 
was black with sweat. Lady Sarah was distinctly tailing off. Under 
the circumstances, I think there was a general groan when we saw 
hounds turn for the Moneen bounds-fence, a bank as high as its 
predecessors, but chiefly composed of sand, riddled with rabbit holes, 
and set in a fringe of marsh. 

“This is a deuce of a place!” called Captain Jones-Smith, 
selecting what he imagined was a dry take-off. 

The grey trotted on to it gingerly and floundered in up to his 
girths. I forbear to transcribe what Captain Jones-Smith said. 
There is no denying that he had ample provocation, and, in any 
case, it was nothing to the Master’s remarks a second later when he 
found himself embedded in the top of the bank. Lady Jacqueline, 
who might reasonably have been prospecting a bit, was the only one 
of us neither puzzled nor daunted. She took the light bay back a 
dozen yards, and brought him at the spot she had picked fairly fast. 
He jumped straight into a rabbit hole, staggered about on the top, 
went down on one knee, and finally floundered out over the opposite 
gripe entirely off his balance; but she let him quite alone until he 
landed and wanted her assistance—as pretty a piece of riding as I 
have ever seen. And it didn’t end there. When, having at length 
induced my gee to flounder somehow over the bounds-fence—I was 
lying under his chin in the black ooze on the further side—I saw 
hounds at fault in the next field. 
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“Overrun the line,”’ said Captain Jones-Smith, high above me on 
the bank, and endeavouring to haul up the terrified grey, whose hind 
legs dug larger flakes out of the crumbling sides with every fresh effort. 

“Overrun the line! He wants someone to turn them to him. 
Hold up, Sultan, you fool! This place is a regular sand-heap' 
say, look at Lady Jacqueline!” 

As there seemed very little chance of my getting up, my mare 
being stuck as fast as an almond in a plum pudding, I looked. 

Lady Jacqueline had got round hounds and was doing Dan’s 
work in a most scientific manner ! 

** By Jove, that’s a wonderful girl!” ejaculated my comrade-in- 
misfortune. ‘‘No, Lady Sarah, don’t try this place—it’s rotten. 
Go higher up—a long way higher up!” 

By this time the usual plethora of country boy had appeared 
on the scene like the plague of frogs in Egypt. By main force we 
were extricated from the clayey embrace of the Moneen bounds- 
fence, and dispatched with many screamed directions after a speck 
of scarlet and some vanishing white dots on the horizon. The rest 
of the hunt we rode by the tracks of the M.F.H. and Jacqueline. 
Sarah, whom the ubiquitous country boys had conducted somehow 
over the bounds-fence, declined to admire her sister’s horsemanship. 
She said the credit was all due to the light bay and that she ought 
to have ridden him. 

When we finally caught hounds again they were eating their 
fox at the base of Knockin Hill. Lady Jacqueline, with the brush in 
one hand and her habit skirt over her arm, was leading the light bay 
about and smoking a cigarette. 

It occurred to me that Mr. Fitz-Kenelm had slightly misjudged 
his prospective daughter-in-law. Sarah, with a heightened colour, 
rode straight up to her sister. What she said I did not hear, but 
the cigarette was thrown away at once and the habit skirt dropped. 

‘A seven-mile point—eleven as hounds ran—an hour and 
fourteen minutes,” murmured Captain Jones-Smith reverently, 
looking at his watch. 

“‘ Best gallop we’ve had this season!” said the Master. 

‘Only one check,” said I. 

‘That dreadful bounds-fence said Sarah. 

Jacqueline said nothing. 

I saw Captain Jones-Smith trying to talk to her what time 
Sarah and I, overflowing with the elation of the gallop, ventured 
timid comments on it to our misogynist M.F.H. But when we 
started to ride home Captain Jones-Smith dropped back to me. 

“Never met such a girl!’’ he said. ‘‘ Won’t say anything but 
‘yes’ or ‘no,’ and that almost in a whisper.” 
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My way back lay through Kil-Kenelm, so it chanced that I rode 
up to the door with the O’Dynors and Captain Jones-Smith, who 
was staying there for the dance. A fan of yellow light spread out 
over the gravel from the open hall, and the hum of voices made it 
evident that a lot of people had dropped in to tea. 

“The O’Dynor girls seem to be having a fight,” said Captain 
Jones-Smith, looking over his shoulder as he pulled up. 

I turned in my saddle in time to hear Lady Sarah say angrily: 
“You must! I tell you I won’t have it!” 

“Wigs on the green!" said I. ‘I wonder if they know that 
there’s a trap coming up the avenue behind them? Miles Fitz- 
Kenelm, no doubt.” 

‘*He’s brought Billy de Lacy with him,” said my companion, 
peering through the dusk. 

impossible! Billy’wouldn’t come,” I returned. 

The trap was quite close to us by now, and both the O’Dynors 
had dismounted and given their horses to a groom. 

I saw Lady Jacqueline drag her sleeve out of her sister’s grasp 
and run up the steps into the doorway, which framed a pretty 
picture of the oak-panelled, ivy-hung hall, brilliantly lit, and full of 
pink-coated figures. She stopped on the threshold, looked first at 
Captain Jones-Smith, who had followed her, and then at Mr. Fitz- 
Kenelm, who was coming towards the door, and then at a bunch of 
mistletoe overhead. Then, without a word, she turned, flung her 
arms round Captain Jones-Smith’s neck, and imprinted a smacking 
kiss on his cheek. 

As long as I live I shall never forget ‘‘Old Fitz’s"’ face. 
Captain Jones-Smith turned from pink to scarlet, and from scarlet 
to crimson, until he looked like a peony in full bloom, and there 
was an awful petrified silence. 

The thing that broke it was a shout of laughter from Miles 
Fitz-Kenelm, who had come up the steps, unnoticed, with a tall 
slim girl at his elbow. 

“De Lacy! You impudent devil!” he cried, and abandoned 
himself to unrestrained mirth. 

The lady whom Mr. Fitz-Kenelm had designated as ‘‘ quite 
unlike the modern young woman ’”’ put up her veil. 

‘You can send the chestnut mare over to me any time, J.S.,” 
she drawled, turning to the unhappy victim of the outrage. ‘I 
think I may be said to have won the bet.” 

I judged this a good moment to ride away. After all, Billy was 
my cousin, and discretion is the better part of valour. Before I had 
gone a hundred yards two habited figures came pattering after me. 

‘*Miss M‘Cathal, may | come home with you to-night ?” cried 
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a plaintive voice which I recognised as Lady Sarah’s. ‘I couldn’t 
face it. It is going to be much more awful than I thought!” 

“Yolande, may I come to dinner?” demanded Billy from the 
other side. 

I began suddenly to see daylight. 

“Of course you may, Billy,” I said, ‘‘and of course we shall 
be delighted to have Lady Sarah—but—take pity on my ignorance 
first.” 

They both began to explain at once. 

“It was my bet with J.S. started it,” said Billy. 

“And Miles and Jacky were following us in the motor and lost 
the train,”’ interpolated Sarah. 

“*Tt was the chance of a lifetime,’’ he went on. 

“You see I had a lot of things for private theatricals in my bag 
—wigs and rouge and things,” she interrupted. 

‘Bless you, Yolande, it was as easy as falling off a log,’’ cried 
Billy, snatching the words from her. ‘She dressed me in the 
train.” 

“If he’d been a big man we couldn’t have done it,” put in 
Sarah. 

** Anyway, we did it,”’ he returned. 

*“Yes; I almost wish we hadn’t,” she said. 

Two voices hailed us from the rear. My companions showed a 
momentary disposition for flight, and then stopped and ranged up 
behind my horse. 

‘‘ Where are you three off to?” called Miles Fitz-Kenelm out 
of the darkness. ‘ Miss M‘Cathal, you must come back and see 
the final healing of the feud. We're going to bury the hatchet at 
last 

Sarah and Billy crept out from behind me. 

said one, feebly. 

The other, Billy, muttered something about ‘‘ important 
business.” 

I saw Miles take them each by an arm. 

** Jones-Smith will look after your horse, Miss M‘Cathal,” he 
said over his shoulder, as he marched away like a policeman in 
charge of two pickpockets. 

*‘ Billy has done me, lock, stock, and barrel, Miss M‘Cathal!” 
‘said Captain Jones-Smith plaintively. ‘‘He’s engaged to Lady 
Sarah—and the houses of de Lacy and Fitz-Kenelm are going to 
live happily ever afterwards. Jolly hard on me I call it! Who 
could have expected that that fellow Billy would patch up the 
peace?” 

And I could only echo, ‘‘ Who, indeed!” 
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IRISH RACECOURSES 
BY ‘‘spuD”’ 


IF an Englishman were to be askei to name the principal racecourse 
of Ireland, in nine cases out of ten he would unhesitatingly reply 
‘*Punchestown.” This meeting attracts an infinitely greater number 
of English visitors than any other, and stands out by itself as the 
most important jurnping fixture of the year. The full title of the 
meeting is the Kildare and National Hunt, Punchestown being realiy 
the name of the venue. The fixture extends over two days, and is 
held in April; but whereas in 1907 it took place as early as the roth 
and 11th of the month, it was held this year on the 27th and 28th. 
The great charm of Punchestown lies in the fact of the course being 
a perfectly natural one, and a perfect view being obtained of every 
race. The course, moreover, is unique in that the mijority of the 
fences are double banks on which horses have to change. There is 
a strong hunting element about the sport, and though many horses 
whose names have become famous at Aintree and elsewhere in 
England have previously earned distinction at Punchestown, the 
majority are from the very nature of the conditions of the races 
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hunters and not racehorses. Thus the Tickell Challenge Cup, pre- 
sented by Lieut.-Colonel Tickell, late of the 14th Hussars, is for 
horses the property of farmers or traders residing in the Kildare 
hunting district. The Kildare Hunt Cup is, as its name implies, for 
certificated hunters the property of members of the Kildare Hunt. 
The Bishopscourt Cup, presented by Lord Clonmell, is for half-bred 
horses in the Kildare hunting district; the National Hunt Cup isa 
race for certificated hunters the property of members of or subscribers 
to a pack of foxhounds or staghounds. 

On each day there is a race for officers of the Army and Navy 
on full pay. These half-dozen races attract huge fields, and are con- 
fined to genuine hunters; and though the National Hunt Cup is not 
infrequently secured by something with more than hunting preten- 
sions, during the last three years places have been obtained by 
horses who had run well in the North and South of Ireland Yeomanry 
Point-to-Point Race. 

Of the half-dozen races in which no mere hunter could possibly 
have a chance, the most important is the Conyngham Cup. This is 
a weight-for-age race, distance four miles. Royal Meath and Come 
Away are amongst those whose names have been returned as winners 
during the last twenty-five years, while Covert Hack won the race 
no fewer than four times between the years 1899 and 1903, being 
unplaced in 1902 behind Grange, that wonderful pony of Lord 
Waterford’s. In three of his victories he was ridden by Major 
Hughes Onslow, Mr. Gwyn Saunders-Davies having been on his 
back in 1900 whenshe carried 13st. 5 1b. If not the most important 
race of the meeting, the most valuable jumping handicap of the year 
is the Prince of Wales Plate of £400, distance three miles. Usna, 
Ronian Oak, Sweet Charlotte, Mattie Macgregor, and Shady Girl 
are amongst the winners of this race. The most valuable steeple- 
chase of the year in Ireland is the Maiden Plate of £500, distance 
four miles, Ambush II having won this race for His Majesty in 
1898 as a four-year-old. The Drogheda Plate is a two-mile race for 
four- and five-year-olds. The Downshire Plate is a weight-for-age 
race of three milesand a quarter. The programme is made up by the 
Kildare Hunt Plate of £300, an open three-mile handicap. There 
are no hurdle races at Punchestown, which is the only two-day 
meeting in the kingdom confined to steeplechasing pure and simple; 
and it is steeplechasing of the very best sort, with the amateur jockey 
very much in evidence. 

In connection with the old-established Conyngham Cup at 
Punchestown, it is well to point out that three years ago the mem- 
bers of the Irish ring generously provided a challenge cup called 
the Conyngham Club Cup, run for at Bellewstown; but the two cups 
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should in no way be confounded, the Conyngham Club Cup owing 
its name to the fact that all the principal members of the Irish ring 
are also members of the Conyngham Club, whose committee corre- 
sponds to Tattersall’s Committee in England, and settles all betting 
disputes. 

As Newmarket is to England, so is the Curragh to Ireland, both 
as a training and a racing centre. The Curragh is the sole training 
centre of Ireland, for the reason that all the other training establish- 
ments are isolated, and that nowhere else in Ireland do trainers have 
their galloping grounds in common. Messrs. Parkinson and Dawson 
have the largest establishments at the Curragh, and the former 
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trainer has more horses under his charge than any other on either 
side of the water. Of the so-called county trainers, Mr. Arnott at 
Clonsilla, some half-dozen miles outside Dublin, has the biggest 
stable, and to him has fallen the honour of turning out the largest 
number of winners during the last couple of years, while Mr. Par- 
kinson’s feat in saddling five horses at the last Epsom Summer 
Meeting, and only failing by a head to win with all, is not to be 
forgotten. There are no four-furlong races in Ireland, but six-furlong 
two-year-old races are run for ten days earlier than in England. 
This is not the place to enter into the pros and cons as to the merits 
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of four-furlong races, but anyone present at the Newbury Spring 
Meeting, when only two short of two-score lined up for a four-furlong 
scurry, cannot have been much impressed in their favour. 

During the year five meetings take place at the Curragh, 
there being three days’ racing on each occasion, with the exception of 
the July Meeting, when the sport is restricted to two days. The 
Irish Derby is run for at the end of June; but this race, owing to the 
quaint conditions attached to it, is quite unworthy of its high-sound- 
ing title, and as its value is well under four figures there is little or . 
no inducement to breeders of high-class yearlings to engage them. 
During the last twenty-five years the Irish Derby has seldom been 
won by a high-class horse. Orby was the exception to the rule in 
1907, but it was taken in the following year by a very moderate horse 
in Wild Bouquet. Bachelor’s Double, who won the race this year, 
is probably above the average, for though there was a difference of 
four pounds against the winner, Electric Boy finished about the same 
distance behind the Irish Derby winner as he had against the 
winner of the Derby—the English Derby. Many suggestions have 
been made lately with a view to attracting better-class horses in the 
Irish Derby, of which the conditions are here given: ‘The Irish 
Derby Stakes of 1,000 sovs. for three-year-olds, colts 8st. 13 ]b., 
fillies 8st. 8lb. If claimed at time of entry, produce of untried 
mares allowed 3!b. The winner of the Angleseys and Railways 
at the Curragh, or of two stakes value 300 sovs. each, Io lb. extra ; 
or of the Angleseys at the Curragh, or of a stake value 300 sovs., or 
of stakes collectively value 600 sovs., 71b. extra; of a stake value 
200 sovs., 3lb. extra. Horses that have never won a stake value 
100 sovs. allowed 61b., maidens allowed 10]b.; only one of these 
allowances can be taken. The second horse to receive 150 sovs. 
and the third horse 50 sovs. out of the stakes. By subscription of 
17 sovs. each, but 8 sovs. only for horses struck out on or before the 

September. Any person entering three horses his own bond 
fide property can strike out one at the time appointed for declaring 
forfeit, without having to pay forfeit, through post. One mile and 
a half.” Under the above conditions the race resolves itself into a 
handicap, and this can be seen from the weight carried by the various 
runners when Orby won :— 

Orby, gst. 8 lb. - - 
Georgetown, 8 st. 6 lb. 
Gleg, gst. 5 1b. - - 
Ardnaglue, 8 st. 61b. - . 
Elector, 8st.2lb. - 
Strawberry Plant, 8st. 2 1b. 
Desmond O'Neill, 8st. 2 lb. 
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Thus there was a difference of 20lb. between the top and 
bottom weights. Except that the race is confined to three-year-olds 
and that the distance is a mile and a half, the term “‘ Derby ”’ is quite 
a misnomer. 

In addition to the Irish Derby, the chief races decided at the 
Curragh are the Anglesey Stakes, the National Produce Stakes, the 
Curragh Grand Prize, and the Railway Stakes for two-year-olds, the 
latter race owing its title to the fact of the [Great Southern and 
Western Railway adding {100 to the stakes, and this race has been 
won by many good horses, including Winkfield’s Pride, General Peace, 
St. Brendan, and, lastly, the hitherto unbeaten Bachelor’s Double. 


PUNCHESTOWN—-THE DOUBLE 
(Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin) 


One of the most interesting races of the year in Ireland is the 
Drogheda Memorial Stakes of £1,000, an all-aged five-furlong race, 
run for at the Curragh July Meeting. During the last five years, 
oddly enough, it has been won by a two-year-old, a three-year-old, a 
four-year-old, a five-year-old, and a six-year-old, Americus Girl 
having won it in 1907. The Irish Derby is a handicap pure and 
simple, while the Irish Oaks is also undeserving of its title, seeing 
that the distance of the race is only a mile, and only once during 
the last fifteen years has it been worth £300 to the winner—Irish 
Ivy being the best-class animal who has won it during that period. 
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There are no fewer than ten Royal Plates run for during the 
year in Ireland, varying from a mile and a half to four miles in length. 
The Royal Whip is decided over the latter distance of ground, 
100 gns. being added annually by His Majesty, and the race is for 
horses trained six months previously in Ireland, the entrance fee 
being one guinea. No horse is allowed to win more than three Royal 
Plates during the year. Bouncing Bess accomplished this feat 
last year, another winner having been Wedding Ring, who has been 
running successfully this year in England over a distance of ground. 
Toyshop was taken over by Mr. Peebles in June of this year, and 
put in a good performance for a three-year-old, for he successfully 
outstayed several useful older horses over the severe two-miles 
course when he won His Majesty’s Plate of 300 gns. Of the Royal 
Plates six are decided at the Curragh, the remaining four being at 
present allotted to Bellewstown, Cork Park, Down Royal, and 
Galway, the decision as to where the plates are to be run for being 
in the hands of the Treasury. 

In addition to the Royal Whip and the Gold Cup, the late 
Marquis of Sligo presented a perpetual challenge whip and the late 
Sir Robert Peel a cup, the latter not having been challenged for 
since won by Mr W. H. Walker in 1g04. It seems hard to believe 
that seventeen years have passed by since Red Prince II. won 
the Royal Whip, and this wonderful old horse has in his twentieth 
year had no fewer than 128 mares put to him in his new German 
home, where last year all but four out of seventy-six had foals by 
him—surely a unique record of its kind. Before passing on to deal 
with the racecourses of Ireland, it may be mentioned that hurdle- 
races figure occasionally in the programme at the Curragh, and are 
not the least interesting features of the card. What would be said to 
anyone suggesting the addition of a hurdle race at a Newmarket 
meeting cannot be expressed in writing and may be left to the 
imagination, but these events always produce good races at the 
Curragh, and bring out good fields both as regards quantity and 
quality. 

Dublin is fortunate in having three high-class racing centres 
within easy driving distance. Of these, Phoenix Park is a compara- 
tively new meeting, having been instituted in 1902. Here is decided 
the race for the most valuable plate run for throughout the year in 
Ireland, namely, the Phoenix Park Plate of £1,500, a five-furlong two- 
year-old race, decided on the Saturday in Horse Show week. Every 
encouragement has been given to breeders at Phoenix Park, where a 
system has been introduced enabling them to enter their yearlings 
in eight races of the combined value of over £3,000 for a modest 
fiver, the last two races being handicaps. These races are named 
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after gentlemen prominently identified with Irish racing and breeding. 
The two most important are the Phoenix and Park Plates, the remain- 
ing six being known as the Greer, Loder, Blakey, Arnott, Enniskillen, 
and Clonmell Plates. In addition to these there is another £1,000 
two-year-old race called the Irish Breeders’ Produce Stakes. This 
is for the produce of mares the property of Irish breeders and covered 
by sires standing in Ireland, with allowances in proportion to the 
sire’s fees. Phoenix Park was laid out on the lines of Hurst Park, 
but a mistake was originally made in the angle at which the stands 
were placed, with a result that none too good a view of the racing 
was obtainable. This year, however, a great improvement has been 
made by the addition of a new five-furlong course. Phoenix Park is 


CORK PARK—JUMPING THE PRELIMINARY HURDLES FOR THE SOUTHERN PLATE 
(Photograph by Mr, J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough) 


not entirely an Irish undertaking, a large proportion of the capital 
having been found by gentlemen closely connected with English 
racing. 

A popular form of race at Phoenix Park is for four-year-olds and 
upwards who have not been ridden by a professional jockey in 
a flat race since their two-year-old days, to be ridden by gentlemen 
riders. As may be expected from such conditions, tkefeles for 
these races are for the most part made up of horses of the ‘chaser 
class, but are very popular throughout Ireland, and enable the Irish 
gentlemen riders to get far more practice than their English confréres, 
with the result that, with the exception of Mr. Thursby, who stands 
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in a class by himself, the amateur race-riders of Ireland of the present 
day are as a body considerably in front of those riding in England. 
Saturday fixtures at Phoenix Park have become very popular, the 
first race not being set down for decision till three o’clock. This is 
much appreciated by Dublin residents. There is now no jumping 
at Phoenix Park. The most popular meetings in Ireland are held 
at Baldoyle, managed by the genial Mr. Robert Waters. Great im- 
provements have been made here during the last couple of years, 
and the straight five-furlong course has no superior in the kingdom. 
Last year fifty new loose boxes were erected, and at the present 
moment many thousands of pounds are being spent in rebuilding the 


THURLES RACES—‘‘ OVER THE REGULATION” 
(Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyriell, Maryborough) 


stands and remodelling the enclosures, which had become too small 
to contain the steadily increasing crowds. 

A first-rate view of the racing is obtained at Baldoyle, where 
the going is always exceptionally good owing to the light sandy 
nature of the soil. At the two-day September Meeting the pro- 
gramme is of a mixed nature, consisting of eight flat races and four 
steeplechases, and this is the class of programme which appeals to 
the average Irish racegoer. The Patriotic Stakes at Baldoyle isa 
two-year-old race, which owners are very fond of winning, but oddly 
enough it has not often been won by a good horse. A recent winner 
is Pal o' Mine, who won it in 1906, but who could hardly win a 
third-rate selling hurdle race this year. It can seldom have fallen to 
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the lot of one owner to win such sought-after races as the Patriotic 
Stakes, the Irish Oaks, and the Irish Derby in three consecutive 
years with animals of the class of Pal o’ Mine, Reina, and Wild 
Bouquet. 

If Phoenix Park is the most convenient and Baldoyle the most 
popular, Leopardstown is most certainly the prettiest of Irish 
racecourses. In many ways it resembles Sandown Park. Till 1906 
it was the scene of the Irish International Steeplechase, of which 
the late Captain Owen rode the winner in 1899 on Kilworth, and in 
18gt on Roman Oak, while Captain Bewicke won it in 1895 on 
Lady Helen. With its great natural attractions it is a pity that 
better-class racing is not seen at Leopardstown; but the reason is 


LEOPARDSTOWN—THE LONDONDERRY PLATE 
(Photograph by Mr J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough) 


not difficult to find, the poor stakes given only attracting poor-class 
horses. One swallow does not make a summer, and though during 
the year there is one good stake run for in the Leopardstown Grand 
Prize of £1,000, an all-aged five-furlong race, were the programmes 
of a more ambitious nature better horses would be seen out. 

The Royal visit to the meeting on July 11 in 1907 gave it a great, 
if only temporary, fillip. On this occasion His Majesty himself 
presented and gave away two valuable cups, the one for farmers and 
the other for officers. Mr. Bruce of the 11th Hussars was fortunate 
enough to be connected with the winner of both events, for in 


addition to riding the winner of the farmers’ race, which brought 
NO. CLXXI. VOL. xXxIx.—October 1909 FF 
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out the fine field of twenty-five, his candidates in the officers’ race 
filled first and second berths, defeating twenty others. There is a 
very fine Roya) Stand at Leopardstown, which on this occasion was 
filled with the highest in the land, but which of recent years has 
been a conspicuous mark of emptiness, owing to the fact that the 
present Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland does not look upon racing with 
a friendly eye. 

It may sound somewhat of an Irishism, but the straight five- 
furlong course at Leopardstown is right-handed—that is to say, the 
five-furlong races are run in an exactly opposite direction to all the 
other courses, which are left-handed. The winning-post on the short 
course is now placed beyond the stands, and the reason for this is a 


A RACE AT LEOPARDSTOWN 
(Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough) 


quaint one. In 1897 it was discovered that the five-furlong course 
was no less than one hundred and eleven yards short. Sabine Queen 
had been tried a certainty for the Londonderry Plate (a two-year-old 
race), in which, however, she only finished third, the race being won 
by Medine, the property of Mr. Gilpin. On coming in to weigh the 
jockey of Sabine Queen declared to her owner, Dr. MacCabe, 
that ‘‘the course was too short for her.” This remark set her 
owner thinking, with the result that later in the day he timed 
another five-furlong race, which the watch showed to have been done 
in impossible time. After racing was over he measured the course, 
which was found to be one hundred and eleven yards short. An 
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objection was promptly laid next day, the stewards being placed. in 
a quandary, as no races are allowed to be run for in Ireland over a 
less distance than five furlongs. This quandary became all the 
greater when all the other owners whose horses had been beaten in 
the five-furlong races joined issue in objecting, and requesting the 
races to be declared null and void. In the end the races were 
allowed to stand, but the defeat of Sabine Queen led to a match 
being arranged against her Leopardstown conqueror, Medine, for 
£300 a side. It was decided at the following Baldoyle Meeting, the 
odds of 11 to 10 on Medine being easily upset by Sabine Queen, 


FAIRYHOUSE—-THE WARD UNION HUNT CUP 
(Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough) 


who in the meantime had won the Railways at the Curragh. The 
position, however, of the five-furlong winning-post at Leopardstown 
is explained by the above, there being no room to lengthen the 
course from the other end. 

The meeting held under the auspices of the Ward Union 
Hunt at Fairyhouse on Easter Monday is a very sporting affair 
and attracts the largest holiday-racing crowd of the year. The 
stakes given are good, the Irish Grand National being the chief 
attraction. Tipperary Boy, Ascetic’s Silver, and Red Lad are 
amongst recent winners. It is, by the way, worth mentioning that 
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only on two days of the year does racing take place at more than 
one centre in Ireland, namely, at Fairyhouse and Cork Park on 
Easter Monday, and at Leopardstown and Limerick on St. Stephen’s 
Day, commonly known as Boxing Day. There are, on an average, 
one hundred and ten days’ racing during the year. In addition to 
the fixtures already mentioned, Tipperary, Downpatrick, Limerick, 
Cork, Dundalk, Tralee, Bellewstown, Galway, Listowel, and Down 
Royal hold two-day fixtures. Tramore is a three-day meeting 
which no Irish racegoer misses, owing to its cheery character. This 
year, however, the meeting is confined to two days only by the 
intervention of Sunday. The meeting is held by the sea-shore close 
to Waterford, and the opportunity is readily seized by the regulars 
to combine business with pleasure and make the most of the change 
of air and scenery. 

Of the one-day fixtures pride of place must be given to Mullingar, 
which has recently come rapidly to the front, the railway facilities 
enabling the paddock to be reached from the platform itself. Many 
of the smaller one-day fixtures have a great struggle for existence, 
even though the card be composed of no event of a larger value than 
£21. After deducting travelling and jockeys’ expenses there is not 
much left for the winners, and it speaks highly for the sporting 
instinct of the country that these fixtures manage to keep going. 
Many of the little meetings in the west are exceedingly difficult of 
access. Moylough, for instance, must be fully fourteen miles from the 
nearest railway station. 

During the last few years point-to-point meetings have been 
much on the increase, as many as four meetings being held under the 
auspices of one hunt during the year. This has had the beneficial 
effect of considerably lessening the number of illegal flapping meet- 
ings commonly known as “‘ Four-pound-nineteen”’ meetings, owing 
to the fact that the value of the stakes was £4 19s. 11d. So long 
as the stakes were kept under the value of £5 the Stewards of the 
Turf Club took no cognisance of them, and ten years ago some of 
these little meetings were quite respectably conducted and provided 
good sport. A few years ago, however, it became necessary to make 
them illegal, and anyone taking any part in them was debarred from 
participating in recognised meetings. Applications for reinstate- 
ment on the part of those who had assisted at ‘‘ Four-pound-nine- 
teen” meetings and had thereby earned disqualification are of 
frequent occurrence. Taken as a whole the steeplechase courses of 
Ireland are little different from English courses, and banks and walls 
are the exception and not the rule. When that hitherto brilliant 
jumper Rustic Queen fell in the Champion Sweepstakes won by 
Lutteur III. at Hurst Park, an opinion seemed to prevail that she 
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mistook the fence for a bank, and that she attempted to change on 
the top of it. As a matter of fact Rustic Queen had never jumped a 
bank in her life. 

Punchestown and Fairyhouse are the only natural courses in 
Ireland. These are bank courses, and at several other meetings, 
such as Navan, Mullingar, and Ardee, a bank is substituted for the 
regulation fence in the case of certain races confined to regular 
hunters. A stone wall appears at Punchestown, and there is also one 
at Mullingar, but the latter is only jumped when the bank is also 
jumped. The Irish National Hunt Steeplechase of £200, given 


DOWNPATRICK—FARMERS’ RACE 
(Photograph by Mrs. Hugles, Dalchoolin) 


from the funds of the ILN.H.S. Committee, is decided over a natural 
country. 

Quaint scenes have been witnessed at the little seaside meetings 
held on the strand at Skerries and Laytown, where dates have to be 
selected to suit the convenience of the tide, which, like time, waits 
forno man. At Skerries, owing to the shifting of the sands, the 
horses frequently gallop through water, and on a recent occasion 
the judge had to wade in order to reach his box. 

A charming little meeting is held at Carnew, in Lord Fitz- 
william’s private grounds, and the stakes given there are at least 
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equal*to those given by meetings with far greater pretensions. It 
is held in a lovely part of Co. Wexford, the Valley of Avoca being 
passed through before the course is reached. Mr. Frank Brooke, 
the recently elected steward of the Turf Club, is the organising 
spirit, and Carnew is a meeting which is bound to grow in popularity. 
If Irish racing statistics could be taken as a criterion of the state of 
the prosperity and advancement of the country, Irish affairs would 
appear to be in a flourishing condition. Whereas between the years 
1878 and 1888 racing showed no great signs of progress, the value of 
stakes run for was nearly doubled within the next twenty years, and 


BALLYHAFT—COUNTY DOWN STAGHOUNDS HUNT RACES 
(Photograph by Mrs, Hughes, Dalchoolin) 


the figures given bear eloquent testimony to the flourishing present 
state of the Irish Turf. 


Five. | 
year-olds 
and over, 


No. of Value of | Two-year- | Three- _ Four- 
Races. Races. olds. year-olds. | year-olds 


Horses Run. 


£ 
31,364 
31,729 


43,746 


3878. 453 | | 77 153 621 906 
| 
1888 .. 535 66 | 68 222 663 1,019 
= | 
1898 . ., 629 | 153 132, | 232 | 765 | 1,282 
| 
| | | | 
19088 . 673 63,483 157 147, | 193 | 649 1,146 
H 
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It is in the value of stakes contested that the chief improvement 
is noticeable. Thus whereas during the last ten years the value of 
the stakes has increased by half, the actual number of horses com- 
peting for these stakes is fewer by one hundred and thirty. This is 
accounted for by the fact that the Irish-bred thoroughbred has only 
begun to be properly appreciated within the last few years. In the 
Irish figures given jump races have been included. As regards the 
prize money to be won in England and Ireland the positions of the 
leading owners of 1908 are here given, and it must be remembered 
that the Irish figures include races under both rules :— 

£ £ 
Mr. J. B. Joel - 26,246 Mr. J. C. Lyons 1,974 
Mr. L. Neumann 13,754 Mr. Parkinson - 1,927 
Mr. Fairie . 13,038 Mr. W. W. Bailey - 1,865 
Messrs. Clark Mr. Croker - - 1,847 
Robinson - 12,011 Mrs. Sadlier Jackson 1,791 
Chev. Ginistrelli 11,400 

Last year the proportion of Irish-bred horses running on the 
flat in England was one-fifth of the whole, but they managed to win 
one quarter of the prize money. When it is remembered that in 
addition to those running in England there were more than eleven 
hundred horses running in Ireland, it will be quickly recognised 
what an important part Ireland plays in the providing of the world’s 
horseflesh—a part which appears destined to become even more 
important with the advance of time. 
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THE PAST CRICKET SEASON 
BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


It has been my privilege for many years in these pages to review 
each cricket season, writing before stumps are pitched at Scar- 
borough some survey of the occurrences since the beginning of 
May. On no previous occasion have I dealt with a season so 
fraught with discussion, so marked by a rapid decline in the stan- 
dard of play of representative batsmen, or so humiliating to the 
national pride. Upon these points there can be no desire to linger, 
and fortunately our defeats in Test Matches and the causes which 
led to them have been so thoroughly thrashed out that they need 
not delay us: 

As a matter of record, however, it may be stated that after 
England had won the Test Match at Birmingham by magnificent 
co-operative fielding and some fine play by Hobbs, the selectors 
proceeded to rearrange our representative side. Having given the 
national eleven less bowling than is possessed by any single county, 
the selectors then witnessed a miserable batting collapse and saw 
England forlornly beaten. A disastrous defeat at Leeds added to 
our national humiliation, and then Australia easily secured the two 
draws necessary to retain the rubber, all chance of success at the 
Oval being eliminated by England being once more compelled to 
play without a fast bowler on a hard pitch. All the agitation that 
seethed for two months, and the general dissatisfaction with the 
mandarins of the game, can be buried with decency. We have 
had enough destructive criticism following on destructive selection 
and disheartening batting. Now the general mission is constructive. 

Here is a tabulated statement of the composition of the sides 
for the five Test Matches, which only needs two further comments— 
that Mr. J. R. Mason was never invited and that Mr. F. S. Jackson 
said in a speech at Selby, ‘‘ One is inclined to wonder whether 
there is any age limit in regard to Test Matches.” Therefore the 
age of each English player is put in brackets after his name. 
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AUSTRALIA. 


M.A. Noble (capt.). W.W. Armstrong. C.G. Macartney. 
V. Trumper. V. S. Ransford. A. Cotter. 
S. E. Gregory. W. Bardsley. H. Carter. 


BIRMINGHAM. TORD’S. LEEDS. 


W. J. Whitty. F. Laver. F. Laver. 
J. A. O’Connor. P. McAlister. P. McAlister. 


MANCHESTER. OVAL. 
F. Laver. F. Laver. 
A. J. Hopkins. A. J. Hopkins. 
R. Hartigan and W. Carkeek did not take part in any of these 
matches. 
ENGLAND. 


A. C. MacLaren (captain) (38). 
Lilley (42). 


BIRMINGHAM. LORD’S. LEEDS. 
Tyldesley (36). Tyldesley (36). Tyldesley (36). 
Hirst (38). Hirst (38). Hirst (38). 

A. O. Jones (36). A. O. Jones (36). Sharp (31). 
Rhodes (32). King (36). Rhodes (32). 


Hobbs (27). Hobbs (27). Hobbs (27). 

C. B. Fry (37). Gunr, G. (30). C. B. Fry (37). 
G. L. Jessop (35). Relf, A. E. (35). G. L. Jessop (35). 
Blythe (30). Hayward (38). W. Brearley (33). 
Thompson (32). Haigh (38). Barnes (33). 


MANCHESTER. OVAL. 
Tyldesley (36). . Woolley (22). 
Hirst (38). D. W. Carr (38). 
Sharp (31). Sharp (31). 
Rhodes (32). Rhodes (32). 
R. H. Spooner (29). R. H. Spooner (29). 
P. F. Warner (36). C. B. Fry (37). 
K. L. Hutchings (27). K. L. Hutchings (27). 
Blythe (30). Hayes (33). 
Barnes (33). Barnes (33). 

Reserves. 
BIRMINGHAM. LORD’S. LEEDS. 


H. A. Gilbert (22 ?). Rhodes (32). Hayward (38). 
W. Brearley (33). Jayes (32). Haigh (38). 
Relf, A. E. (35). Relf, A. E. (35). 
MANCHESTER. OVAL. 
D. W. Carr (38). Blythe (30). 
Thompson (32). Buckingham (33). 
Woolley (22) 
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It is a matter of history known to every schoolboy how finely 
the Australians recovered from their bad start, though Mr. Noble 
made no secret that had adverse circumstances prevailed a little 
longer, disaster would have been inevitable. As it was, the side 
pulled itself together in splendid fashion, and knew no defeat after 
the first Test Match up to the time of writing. This remarkable 
achievement seemed to be due to the fact that they generally 
managed to make opponents play beneath their standard. By com- 
parison with former sides, the present representatives are among 
the weakest that have ever come from Australia. Yet they return 
victorious, and their magnificent fielding supported consummate 
captaincy. Still, quoting Shakespeare in Troilus and Cressida, 


To end a tale in length, 
Troy in our weakness stands, not in her strength. 


The revelation of the tour was the fine batting of the two 
left-handed newcomers. Mr. Warren Bardsley, who had scored 
192 when New South Wales and Victoria set up a world’s record 
for aggregate, proved himself among the first four batsmen now 
before the world, and he set the crown on many masterly displays 
by his double century at the Oval, the only one in all the series of 
Test Matches. Mr. V. Ransford is also a fine bat, with the limita- 
tion that nearly all his runs are made from one stroke. This pair 
made over forty per cent. of the Australian aggregate in the repre- 
sentative matches. With them must be associated another new- 
comer, Mr. C. G. Macartney, obviously destined to be the successor 
to Messrs. Giffen, Noble, and Armstrong as the best all-round 
cricketer at the Antipodes. His admirable work in every depart- 
ment should be only the forecast of more formidable skill on his 
next visit. 

Among the curious characteristics of Mr. Noble’s captaincy 
were that this was the only Australian side that had no regular order 
of going in and no principal bowlers. The burden of the attack 
was well divided, and up to August Mr. Armstrong was the most 
difficult bowler, but subsequently he came in for severe punishment. 
His batting was consistently efficient. The veteran Mr. Gregory 
did some capital things, though lacking consistency. Mr. Victor 
Trumper on occasions flashed some beautiful displays, but too often 
was out nibbling at the off-ball early in his innings. Mr. Hopkins, 
hardly seen until the season was half over, proved particularly use- 
ful, with one sensational analysis at Liverpool of six for 15; and 
Mr. Laver, surviving a ridiculous cablegram, frequently showed he 
was the most dangerous bowler on the side until incapacitated by a 
strain. During the bulk of the tour Mr. Cotter had nothing like his 
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old pace, and his arm was lower, but once or twice at top speed on 
hard wickets his pace baffled some opponents. Neither Mr. Whitty 
nor Mr. O’Connor was a really first-class bowler. In August, in five 
successive matches, the Colonial bowling was punished for more 
than three hundred runs each time. Though Mr. McAlister batted 
carefully he never took a prominent place in the public attentions, 
but Mr. Carter kept wicket with more than adequate efficiency, and 
the reserve man, Mr. Carkeek, was little his inferior. The chief 
disappointment was Mr. Hartigan, who could rarely get runs in 
important engagements. Mr. Noble batted with the coolness that 
characterised his consummate captaincy, but his bowling had lost 
some of its spin. 

With the cry for youth so prevalent, it is important to point 
out that Messrs. Bardsley, Ransford, and Macartney are all under 
six and twenty, and Mr. Armstrong is only thirty. How dangerous 
they will be in the triple tournament arranged—somewhat against 
popular opinion—in 1912! Then, of those playing for England 
to-day, as Mr. Spooner is not likely to be available, we shall only 
expect to give consideration to the ability of Mr. K. L. Hutchings, 
Hobbs, Woolley, Rhodes, and Sharp. Therefore the importance of 
training on young cricketers is the vital necessity of the coming 
seasons. 

The coming of the ‘‘ googly” was strengthened by the early 
success of the Cantab, Mr. Lockhart, who lacked pace. Mr. D. W. 
Carr, who came into county and national cricket for the first time 
at an unusually advanced age, seems to be the finest exponent of 
this development of bowling England has yet produced. No doubt 
an epidemic may be shortly anticipated. Meanwhile it is worth 
noting that the delivery involved is more exhausting to the bowler 
and entails greater strain on the muscles than the fastest overarm. 
Therefore after a few consecutive overs either a rest should be given 
or effectiveness is sacrificed. The overbowling of Mr. Carr in the 
last Test Match was a melancholy instance of skill reduced to 
impotency by exhaustion. 

A remarkable characteristic of 1909 was the courageous way in 
which umpires dismissed batsmen for obstruction; but an ugly 
feature was the way in which outgoing batsmen evinced palpable 
disapproval of an unpalatable decision. Popular demonstrations, 
such as the one following the dismissal of Mr. Roberts, are unsport- 
ing, and can only increase the heavy burden on the shoulders of the 
umpire. The public right to show disapproval as well as approval 
was dealt with in the August issue, but neither public nor players 
have the slightest right to be ungracious to the umpires. Still, it is 
the cricketers who over and over again made public indication of 
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their disgust, and county committees might well enforce outward 
alacrity in obeying the umpire upon all who appear on the field. 
The vexatious Tarrant question need not be revived, especially as 
the two captains published somewhat divergent views. 

First-class cricket is so largely commercial that the financial 
side cannot be disregarded. It is said that the Australians have not 
invariably attracted such large attendances as they desired, and the 
weighty local authority of ‘‘ Old Ebor” has attested that the exhi- 
bition of poor cricket in the third Test Match has severely damaged 
the popularity of the game in Yorkshire. The Oval certainly has no 
reason to complain of poor attendances, but in the West and Mid- 
lands alike bad ‘‘ gates”? seem to have been common. Even with 
the distribution of Test money receipts several of the counties will 
barely avoid showing a deficit. The wretched weather in June and 
July had, of course, no small share in promoting this unpleasant 
result; in fact the irritated depression then prevalent in cricket has 
no precedent, and let us hope will have no recurrence. 

An innovation was made in Gentlemen v. Players, apart from 
the fact that the selectors and not the committees of M.C.C. and 
Surrey chose the teams. In view of the demands made by Test 
Matches, no counties having engagements were asked to give up 
players, and the two games were treated as trials for the next Test 
Match. The Players won both matches with a substantial margin of 
runs, and except fora fine innings at Lord’s by Mr. P. F. Warner, there 
was nothing commendable in the amateur batting, but the bowling 
of Mr. D. W. Carr and of Mr. S. G. Smith was excellent considering 
the soft state of the pitch. Barnes, at Lord’s, showed he is the 
best bowler of his pace now in England, and some of his work for 
Staffordshire possessed the phenomenal efficacy of the early bowling 
of Mr. F. R. Spofforth himself, who perhaps never surpassed four- 
teen wickets for 13 runs in one day accomplished by the ex-Lancas- 
trian against Cheshire. Among the other professionals engaged, 
Blythe with the ball at the Oval, and Tyldesley, Hayes, and Woolley 
as free run-getters, merited most commendation. 

The University Match ended in a draw, which was the more 
regrettable because each side was stronger than in the majority of 
recent years. Oxford displayed a plentiful lack of enterprise on the 
third day, when they should have forced the game, though Mr. A. J. 
Evans, the Wykehamist freshman, played much the best cricket in 
the match, and his cool, skilled batting was the finest feature. The 
Cambridge batting certainly fell below the expected standard, and 
Mr. H. A. Gilbert, who kept an excellent length, claimed the good 
analysis of six for 52. Oxford had acquired the reputation of being 
rather a ‘‘ nervy ” batting side, and a good deal of preliminary alarm 
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had been aroused over ‘‘ the slowest slow bowling ” of Mr. Lockhart. 
It was unfortunate for the Light Blues that the loss of skill with 
the ball on the part of Mr. Olivier left the side so weak in the attack. 
In Mr. N. C. Tufnell they possessed a wicket-keeper who might well 
have represented the Gentlemen, especially as Mr. Shields was so 
obviously unused to ‘‘ googlies.”” The Cambridge batting in the trial 
matches was decidedly attractive. Mr. Macleod was a Jessopian 
hitter as well as a glorious field; Mr. Falcon mellowed into an 
attractive run-getter; the eleventh-hour selection, Mr. Prest, is a 
good forcing bat; Mr. Ireland would be welcome in most sides, and 
the soundness of Mr. Nason made it remarkable that he was not 
subsequently seen for Sussex. 

Oxford, in Mr. H. A. Gilbert, possessed one of the best amateur 
bowlers, but the rest of those entrusted with the ball lacked con- 
sistent efficacy. Mr. Pawson did not altogether repeat his 1908 
brilliance behind the wicket, and the batting, except in the case of 
Mr. A. J. Evans, seemed flashy and spectacular rather than inspiring 
in confidence. Still, the side was judged by a high standard at an 
irritable time, and certainly was one which could not be regarded as 
anything but potentially formidable. 

Rain limited the play in Eton v. Harrow to the first day. 
Mr. R. St. L. Fowler, a slow bowler, took eleven Harrovian wickets 
for 79 runs, making the ball break well, and keeping a good length. 
Of the Harrovians, Mr. Crutchley was the best, and his figures were 
seven for 33. The wicket was too slow for the very fast deliveries 
of Mr.G. F. Earle. The eleventh-hour choice for Harrow, Mr. T. L. 
Turnbull, who is left-handed, batted brightly, and the fielding on 
both sides was excellent. Marlborough beat Rugby by six wickets 
in a keen game that possessed no outstanding feature. Charter- 
house won a low-scoring match against Wellington, and Haileybury 
had a little the better of the draw with Cheltenham. The now annual 
match between the Public Schools and M.C.C. was won by two 
wickets by the juniors, thanks to a superb 131 not out by Mr. M. J. 
Susskind, of University College, who thereupon came into the 
Middlesex Eleven. 

The county championship was overshadowed by events of 
greater moment, but there can be little doubt that Kent really 
possessed the best side, and played the most attractive cricket. The 
welcome revival of Lancashire was the most agreeable feature of the 
summer, but nothing was more pleasing than the marked advance 
shown by Northamptonshire. Brilliant but unequal cricket was 
displayed by Worcestershire. Nearly all the counties effected some 
remarkable performances, but outstanding achievements were hardly 
so frequent as in some previous seasons. The effectiveness of left- 
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handed cricketers, and the large measure of success enjoyed by 
amateur bats not recently seen in county cricket, were notable facts. 

Kent thoroughly merited the championship, for they played the 
game in the true spirit. For that capital eleven cricket is a matter 
of enjoyment, and if all entered on important matches in the same 
spirit, what a difference it would make! The only adverse circum- 
stances were that Mr. Dillon lost the toss six times in succession, 
and the double defeat sustained at the hands of Lancashire and 
Worcestershire in Tonbridge week. Woolley and Fielder, by scoring 
235 for the last wicket against Worcestershire, eclipsed the record 
for a final partnership, which had previously been 230 by Mr. R. W. 
Nicholls and Roche ten years ago for Middlesex v. Kent. Blythe’s 
benefit was a deserved success, and, despite doubtful health, he was 
incomparably the most effective bowler in England. Barely seen 
until August, Mr. J. R. Mason was the only cricketer to get three 
successive centuries (v. Sussex, v. Somerset, and v. Surrey), and his 
batting was the best of the whole summer. With the reservations 
that Fielder was not quite fit, and Fairservice unsuccessful, there is 
nothing but unmitigated praise for Kentish form. Among so much 
that is excellent, the effective run-getting of Mr. A. P. Day must be 
singled out, and Humphreys had almost as much claim for repre- 
sentative honours as Mr. Hutchings. Woolley can be regarded as 
the best all-round cricketer in England in succession to Hirst, and 
Mr. D. W. Carr aroused more curiosity than anyoneelse. ‘‘ Invicta”’ 
was splendidly upheld. 

Lancashire effected a wonderful recovery after their disastrous 
experiences twelve months before. Of course, it was bad luck that 
Whitehead should get scarlet fever at the end of April, and the Red 
Rose had its full share of accidents. But, wisely adopting the policy 
of playing as much the same side as possible, the team exhibited 
confident, capable cricket. That most delightful of all contemporary 
batsmen, Mr. R. H. Spooner, was too seldom available, and age told 
on Tyldesley and Mr. MacLaren. Sharp was a great stand-by, and 
though frequently failing, Mr. MacLeod had to be reckoned with as 
a formidable asset. His 128 in 95 minutes against Somerset was 
a fierce piece of hitting, and his fielding was superb. Makepeace 
and Mr. A. Hartley were very useful, and Huddleston and Dean were 
steady bowlers. Mr. Brearley claimed twelve for 117 v. Kent, and 
thirteen for 126 v. Middlesex, just when the selectors had omitted 
him from England. With his lively sense of humour, how he must 
have smiled! Worsley is the least lucky of wicket-keepers, but quite 
efficient. It was a big achievement to make 293 on fourth hands 
against Sussex, but the County Palatine did it with three wickets to 
spare. Lancashire is only fulfilling that promise of excellence which 
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as an admirer I had little doubt would be forthcoming. More careful 
nursing of the chief bowlers is the thing needful next year. 

The outstanding feature of Yorkshire’s cricket will be that 
wretched 26 v. Surrey. Not since 1862 have Surrey overcome 
the Northerners for fewer than 50 runs. Yorkshire, for Yorkshire, 
had but a moderate season. Lord Hawke, owing to illness, was only 
once seen until August, and in his absence the side fell away a good 
deal. Age is telling on the chief performers, and there is less of 
the sporting cricket that formerly endeared the side to the nation. 
Wilfred Rhodes is to-day the best man in the eleven. It seems 
ungracious to talk of a falling off in Hirst when he has over a 
thousand runs and more than a hundred wickets, but in county 
cricket he has always been far better than in Test Matches. Haigh, 
who did the hat trick v. Lancashire, received over £1,100 for his 
well-earned benefit. The younger Yorkshiremen as yet do not look 
the class of their predecessors, for they are training on so slowly, but 
Drake made an excellent start. To dismiss Trott, Tarrant, Hearne, 
and Mignon in one over is no small feat, and as a left-handed bat 
he gets runs well. Wilson is a portentous stonewaller, but Denton 
is as dashing as ever, and the veteran Hunter still wears the gloves 
with excellent result. With Newstead only moderately successful, 
the outlook for the shire is the reverse of promising. 

Here let me interpose one comment on the falling off in the supply 
of amateurs. Several times counties played wholly professional sides; 
frequently Yorkshire, Surrey, Warwickshire, and Notts had only 
one amateur in the eleven that took the field. The professionalising 
of county sides will inevitably diminish the sporting attractiveness 
of the cricket shown, and this reduction to the paid element is not 
for the good of the game. It isa sign of the times to which heed 
should be given before it is too late. But it is easier to indicate the 
lack than to provide what is necessary. 

Sussex, though without K.S. Ranjitsinhjiand Mr.C.B. Fry, made 
a marked advance, and had about the best season the Southerners 
have known. Mr. Smith captained a willing side with enthusiastic 
discretion and enjoyed the unusual experience of possessing a plethora 
of bowlers, the problem being to ascertain which was likely to be 
effective in the particular match. Leach was chiefly conspicuous, 
and his seven for 26 v. Middlesex, and six for 27 v. Gloucestershire, 
were achievements anyone might envy. A. E. Relf, though less 
consistent as a bat, bowled with all his old skill, and after his 
excellent work at Lord’s it must have been disappointing to receive 
no more opportunities in Test Matches. R. Relf played vigorously 
for 272 v. Worcestershire, and generally increased his reputation as 
a forcing run-getter. Mr. Heygate played some excellent innings, 
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as did the captain, and Mr. P. Cartwright obtained a regular place as 
a capable left-handed batsman. Still, on many occasions the batting 
lacked aggressiveness, particularly at the Oval. Vine provided 
several exhibitions of patience, especially against Gloucestershire, 
when he took three-and-a-half hours to amass 37, thirty of which 
were singles. On another occasion against Surrey, having occupied 
two hours in compiling 29, he scored 17 in one over off Hitch. 
Surrey suffered more than any other county from mishaps to its 
players, but it also suffered sorely from the executive never putting 
a regular side into the field. The changes were rung on about a 
dozen professionals until it became a mere lottery who would or who 
would not be played. For instance, ‘“‘Smith and Rushby are. the 
bowlers whom the Surrey committee leave out on the smallest 
provocation,” yet they dismissed Yorkshire in sixteen overs for 26 
runs. Moreover, the restless way in which Mr. Leveson-Gower 
perpetually changed the field, when he was captain, confused the 
side. Asa matter of fact Surrey never fielded so well as when led 
by Hayes, who handled the side better than anyone else. Mr. J. N. 
Crawford refused to captain the county against the Australians 
without the services of Davies, Lees, and Rushby, and he was in- 
formed that the committee resolved ‘‘ that he be not invited again to 
play for Surrey.” At the time of writing it is rumoured he will 
qualify for Leicestershire ; this year he fell below his wonted standard 
of success. 
Before May 12 Hayward, Hobbs, and Hayes had each exceeded 
the second century at the Oval. Accidents hampered the first two, 
but Hayes never showed finer prowess in every department.- His 
return to form was one of the brightest features of the year. Ducat 
won a permanent place as a good bat, and Strudwick was quite the 
foremost wicket-keeper of the season. A splendid recruit was found 
in Mr. M. C. Bird, the hero of the double century for Harrow v. 
Eton. Rejected by Lancashire, he proved by his 54 and 75 v. 
Sussex how good he was, and it is no exaggeration to say that next 
to Mr. Spooner he was the most graceful bat of the season. It is to 
be hoped that in him is found the new captain of the county; ex- 
perience will soon teach him to handle his bowling more freely. 
Lees could always be counted on to keep up an end. Hitch bowls 
at a big pace and can hit hard; like Smith and Rushby he was 
always playing for his place. Marshal could do nothing at the start, 
but after he had been left out of a few matches batted in something 
like his old form. The fact of making a century for Surrey did not 
enable Davis to keep his place for three consecutive matches. 
Harrison looks a promising bat if. he were persevered with. The 
policy of playing two first-class matches simultaneously ended in 
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heavy reverses. Seven of the professionals paid a brief and unimpor- 
tant visit to the police station at Chesterfield. With a little more 
sting in the attack, and playing a regular eleven, Surrey could make 
a bold bid for premiership; but the present persistent changing of 
personnel is a futile policy bound to produce a lack of consistency and 
of combination. 

Worcestershire played the most in-and-out cricket of the summer. 
On occasions they cut up feebly, yet they had the gratification of beat- 
ing Yorkshire twice, also Middlesex and Kent. In fact they were cal- 
culated to upset any side, and at their best they played delightfully. 
Mr. W. B. Burns may be instanced as a typically sporting amateur, 
and the lobs of Mr. G. H. Simpson-Hayward had great moments, 
notably ten for 107 v. Middlesex at Lord’s. The best bowling feat 
was when Burrows took six Kent wickets for 7 runs. Arnold, 
Pearson, and Cuffe formed the vanguard, and the Foster family were 
less prominent than usual. Bale with the gloves was distinctly 
successful. 

No other county showed such marked improvement as North- 
amptonshire, and in place of three successes against fourteen defeats 
in 1908, the Midlanders can now show nine victories to eight losses. 
Notts, Hants, and Derbyshire were all beaten twice, Gloucestershire, 
Warwickshire, and Leicestershire once. Had the county champion- 
ship been played in the two divisions I have long advocated, North- 
ants would this summer have been champion of the ‘“‘ B” division, 
starting as it would have done from its modest position after the 
previous season. The marked advance was mainly due to the fine 
all-round work of the West Indian, Mr. S. G. Smith, who with bat 
and ball alike did invaluable service. Thompson at last found a 
colleague of his own calibre. On August 23 they were actually 
first and second in the weekly averages. Their success was all the 
more important because East was out of health. Hardly any bats- 
men in the country made such proportionate advance as Messrs. 
Vialls and Manning, and Mr. Pool with more restraint obtained 
greater success. Mr. J. S. Denton looks like becoming useful. The 
county badly needs to play a regular eleven; but the brief profes- 
sional strike at the commencement of the season was speedily 
arranged. 

Hampshire enjoyed the occasional assistance of Mr. C. B. Fry, 
Mr. Sprot led his side with his old enthusiasm, but made many 

‘fewer runs. Mead proved one of the soundest bats in the South, and 
Captain White upheld the tradition that the service supplies the 
county with invaluable run-getters. Llewellyn, in the vein, was as 
fine as ever and scored three centuries against Sussex, having the 
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Newman obtained the fine analysis of eight for 43 against the 
Australians. A note must be made of the success of Mr. H. C. 
McDonnell. The colt Brown claimed six for 95 v. Worcestershire, 
which is encouraging. 

Middlesex for a long time played a heterogeneous side, which 
enjoyed a considerable measure of luck. Later the metropolitans 
fell back. The outstanding feature was the admirable batting of 
Mr. P. F. Warner, who in each match with Surrey carried his bat 
through the innings for an undefeated century. Tarrant, who hit 
more freely, seemed a slightly less remarkable cricketer, though he 
did excellent work. The veterans, J. T. Hearne with the ball, and 
sometimes Trott—also in his 93 at the Oval—were of value, and 
Mignon will one day make a bat. The most satisfactory feature was 
the creditable batting of Hendren, and Mr. G. L. Hebden gradually 
trained on. 

Somerset improved on its disastrous experiences of last year. 
Lewis, who had a benefit, immediately afterwards scored 201 not out 
v. Kent and bowled better than ever before. Mr. W. T. Gresswell, 
unfortunately destined for Ceylon, fulfilled expectations, and his ror 
in seventy-five minutes at Lord’s was the breeziest innings of the 
summer at headquarters, where he took nine wickets for 155. 
Robson against Gloucestershire made 103 and 85 not out, claiming 
six for 45, and against the Australians he took eight for 35, dis- 
missing Messrs. Bardsley, Noble, and Gregory without a run. Mr. J. 
Daniell improved out of all knowledge as a forcible scorer, and 
Mr. F. A Phillips drove with great power. 

For Notts Iremonger did service as a useful bowler, and 
Payton, on being put in first, found exactly the element of restraint 
which did not cramp his naturally free game. Apart from the 
wonted energy of Mr. A. O. Jones, the rest of the cricket shown 
by the side was terribly uninteresting and not calculated to arouse 
enthusiasm in onlookers. Some measure of animation was im- 
parted to Warwickshire by bright hitting on the part of Mr. F. R. 
Foster and by more aggressive batting from the veteran Lilley, the 
only man who has ever been a grandfather whilst participating in 
Test Matches. Quaife in one week against Worcestershire and 
Yorkshire occupied the wicket for ten and a half hours, being twice 
dismissed for an aggregate of 259. 

Leicestershire underwent a decidedly adverse season, no doubt 
affected by the way in which Astill failed to fulfil expectation. Nor 
could anything felicitous be said about Essex. Out of luck with 
regard to the weather in most of the home matches, the team fell 
away from the old standard, and presented few interesting features 
save the reappearance of Carpenter. For Derbyshire Warren and 
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Bestwick bowled steadily, and one excellent performance was 
credited ; being set 297 on fourth hands, this task was accomplished 
with two wickets to spare, mainly owing to Cadman scoring 112 not 
out. He is by far the best man in the team, and the forlorn posi- 
tion the Peak County occupies on the list must be ascribed to 
bad batting. Gloucestershire for long has been Mr. Jessop. The 
disaster to the great hitter reduced the side to chaos, despite the 
reintroduction with success of the brothers Roberts and Mr. C. L. 
Townsend, who took a century against the Australians on his 
reappearance after an absence of two years. Dennett on that occa- 
sion captured six for 40. Board, who never loses heart, besides a 
plucky 150 at Leyton, scored 71 and 48 v. Hants, and claimed seven 
out of the fifteen opponents dismissed. Against Hants Mr. Jessop 
achieved the double century (161 and 129) for the third time in his 
career. 

As usual, a side may be named composed of the most promising 
cricketers practically unknown before the present season. The 
following might be chosen :—Messrs. P. Cartwright (Sussex, seen 
as far back as 1905), H. E. W. Prest (Cambridge and Kent), J. S. 
Denton (Northants), M. J. Susskind (Middlesex), W. M. Brownlee 
(Gloucestershire), J. H. B. Lockhart (Cambridge), and A. J. Evans 
(Oxford and Hants), with Vigars (Surrey, as wicket-keeper), Drake 
(Yorkshire), Brown (Hants), and Hendren (Middlesex). Several of 
these should become players of no mean calibre, and none of them 
falls below the contemporary county standard. 

It is inevitable that the average ability of cricketers must vary 
from year to year, and no one will deny that we are now in an era 
of mediocrity. England possesses no bowlers like Richardson, 
Lockwood, Peel, Lohmann, Mr. Neville Knox, Briggs, or Martin ; 
no batsmen like K. S. Ranjitsinhji, Messrs. Jackson, Stoddart, Walter 
Read, or Shrewsbury, and J. T. Brown. Mr. MacLaren, Hayward, 
and Hirst are not this year what they were of yore. This may be 
agreed; we may also assent to the proposition that it is now wiser 
to search for new men than to persevere with mediocrity that is 
growing old. A very strong protest must be lodged emphatically 
against the increasing prevalence of unenterprising batting, which 
saps the vitality of first-class cricket, and serves no sporting pur- 
pose. I should like to conclude with a note of optimism as to the 
future of English cricket, which is bound to rise from its present low 
level, but is hampered by the lethargic batting methods, and by the 
increasing difficulty of inducing skilful amateurs to remain in the 
strenuous arena of the too serious modern first-class game. 


A CRUISE IN CORNISH WATERS 


BY PERCY F. WESTERMAN 


Ir was with unbounded satisfaction that I received an invitation 
from my old sailing-friend S—— to join him for a short cruise along 
the picturesque shores of the Cornish Riviera, except that the 
modest S—— stipulated that what he termed “ highly-coloured 
pen-pictures”’ of his craft and its owner should not grace the pages 
of the yachting press. This was disconcerting, but the matter was 
eventually compromised on my promise to hide S—— and his well- 
known craft under a disguise that most Channel cruisers will 
doubtless penetrate. So Vixen I will dub the smart little twelve- 
ton yawl, trusting that there are enough Vixens both in and 
out of Lloyd's List to warrant my assuming that name. 

This Vixen is a comparatively deep-draughted craft, some- 
what on the lines of the weatherly Falmouth quay-punts, and 
manned by S—— and his wife, with one paid hand in addition ; 
she has for the last seven years been in nearly every harbour be- 
twixt Shoreham and Penzance. 

When the invitation reached me Vixen was at Weymouth, 
making her way westward by easy stages from the Solent; so the 
following Monday found my wife and I on board the S.S. Lady 
Wolseley, en route for Plymouth, where we were to pick up S——, 
or, rather, S—— was to take us as his guests fora fortnight. There 
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was a stiff easterly wind blowing as, at 6 a.m. on the day following 
our departure, the steamer entered Plymouth Sound, in company 
with a small fleet of trawlers, racing with their glittering loads of 
fish for Sutton Pool. 

On practically every former occasion our arrival at Plymouth 
has been accompanied by rain, but now everything betokened a 
continual spell of fine weather. Even the grassy slopes of the Hoe 
assumed a parched, brownish hue, a striking contrast to the cus- 
tomary verdant tints of this historic promenade. Hardly had the 
Lady Wolseley made fast to Millbay Pier, than the Vixen’s dinghy 
came alongside the quay steps. The east wind had considerably 
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upset S——’s arrangements, and for two or three days subsequent 
to his premature arrival he had been idling in the Hamoaze im- 
patiently awaiting us. With the last of the flood the distance 
between us and the Vixen was quickly covered, and with the least 
possible delay our somewhat scanty baggage was stowed below, 
and we were ready to get under way. The mainsail was already 
swinging idly in the now fast dwindling breeze, the headsails were 
in stops, and the cable hove short ; but what attracted my attention 
was a small mahogany box on the fore-end of the well-—it certainly 
had not been there when last I was aboard. 
‘** Oh, you rascal!” I exclaimed. 
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S—— positively blushed, like a small schoolboy detected in the 
act of cribbing. 

“I thought you were a confirmed anti-marine motorist ?”’ 

““My conservatism has undergone conviction,” he replied. 
‘* What do you think of it ?” 

I lifted the case. ‘‘It” turned out to be a neat little Mitcham’s 

“There it is; always ready for instant use,” he added, 
“though I make it a practice never to use the motor when I can 
sail. But when I think of the heart-aching times I have had with 
timber topsails, I bless the idea that prompted me to buy this 
handy box of tricks. In fact I don’t believe I'll ever go afloat in 
a craft not supplied with auxiliary power.” 

“Then you are still a true sailing man at heart ?”’ 

*‘ Rather! I find the propeller makes no perceptible difference 
to the yawl's sailing qualities, and the motor, which is hardly 
noticeable when cased in, can give her almost five knots in a 
calm, enough to take her over a foul tide. No, my opinions of 
marine motorists have undergone no change as far as the sea-hogs 
are concerned. They cut across your bows, half swamp your dinghy, 
utterly ignore the rules of the road and marine etiquette—there, I’ve 
said enough, for I’m only harping on the old grievance. All clear 
for’ard, Richard?” 

** Ay, ay, sir!” 

Richard is the Vixen’s paid hand. S—— maintains he is a 
regular Cornishman. Tall, well-built, with a heavy rounded chin 
and powerful neck, his face partially hidden by a thick moustache, 
bushy eyebrows, and a mass of crisp hair, Richard strikes one at 
first sight as being a Dago; even his surname has an Italian ring 
about it. Nevertheless he is one of a class that may be taken as 
typical Cornishmen, and for promptness in obeying orders, absolute 
reliability, and respectful good nature, he is in every way a model 
paid hand. 

Sailing close-hauled on the port tack the Vixen crossed ‘‘ The 
Bridge’ with three fathoms under her keel; then easing off, she 
passed the western extremity of the breakwater, in company with a 
squadron of small cruisers and torpedo-boats, for the Fleet had been 
mobilised that morning, and gained the open waters of the Channel. 
There was hardly any sea running, and, with every sail drawing, 
the yawl headed full and by towards Penlee, rising easily and grace- 
fully to the heave of the open sea. It was a typical scene of our 
coast. In the distance the houses of the Three Towns fronted by a 
long low-lying bar of white foam that marked the position of the 
breakwater. Away on our port quarter rose the frowning heights 
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of Staddon, and the bold outlines of the Mewstone, while away in 
the distance the rugged cliffs of Wembury Bay met the sky-line. 
To starboard the tree-clad heights of Penlee overtopped the pic- 
turesque villages of Cawsand and Kingsand, which in their turn were 
dominated by the grim batteries of Picklecombe; and every moment 
the reddish promontory of Rame Head was opening out from the 
nearer and ruin-clad Penlee. Seaward, on the horizon, we could just 
detect the upper part of the Eddystone Light, standing like a 
delicately-poised needle against the cloudless sky; all around was 
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a medley of warships, coasters, tramps, fishing-smacks, and a few 
cream-sailed yachts. 

We now had to run dead before the wind. The main sheet 
was paid right out, the mizzen gybed over, and the spinnaker boom 
lowered and guyed out. Then, as the spinnaker with its three- 
hundred-odd square feet of union silk bellied out to the following 
breeze, the Vixen thrashed her way westwards, with only the swift 
flowing wake to denote the pace at which she travelled. To us it 
seemed as if there was not a breath of air. The sun’s rays were 
terrific; our spray-swept decks had long dried up, and owing to the 
position of the yawl there was practically no shelter in the shadow 
of the steadily-drawing canvas. | 

‘An ideal day,” remarked S——, as we dived into the for’ard 
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cabin to exchange sweaters for the more suitable flannels, and, at 
the same time, for whisky-and-soda. ‘‘ But, by Jove, look at the 
thermometer ! ”’ 

The mercury stood at go deg., in spite of the fact that we were 
at sea and that a steady breeze was blowing. 

On gaining the deck we found the Vixen had opened out White- 
sand Bay and was heading nor’west till we could pick up the 
Knight Errant Bell Buoy, Looe being our destination for the 
night. 

‘* Talking about Looe,” remarked S , ‘reminds me of a 
peculiar incident that happened on my first visit to the place, some 
ten years ago. That was on a pleasure-steamer that plies between 
Plymouth and Fowey. A gold-braided individual came to where my 
wife and I were sitting and bleated, ‘ Tootle-oo!’ Not to be out- 
done, I replied ‘ Cock-a-doodle-do,’ and it was not until the ticket 
collector, as he turned out to be, indignantly repeated, ‘Two to Loo, 
or two to Foy,’ that I grasped what he meant.” 

*‘ Bell Buoy right ahead, sir,’’ shouted Richard. 

Twenty minutes was sufficient to bring us abreast of the Knight 
Errant, then with a slight alteration of helm we pointed straight for 
the delightfully-situated town. 

** Going inside, sir?” asked our paid-hand. 

** No, we'll bring up in our old berth. The tide will be rising, 
and should it come on to blow from the east’ard or south’ard we can 
easily run in—not that I think there’ll be much wind, judging by the 
glass.” 

So at four in the afternoon the Vixen brought up, with the last 
efforts of a dying breeze, off the pier-head of the narrow tidal 
harbour, and long before the canvas was stowed there was an 
absolutely flat calm. 

Tea over, we all went ashore, Richard returning with the 
dinghy, with instructions to bring us off at 9 p.m. Rambling 
through East Looe, across the ancient bridge, and climbing the 
steep ascent above West Looe, the time passed all too quickly, and 
on our return to the yawl we remained on deck, S and I 
smoking, watching the lights as they appeared in the deepening 
gloom to cast long sinuous reflections on the surface of the placid 
sea. Meanwhile Richard had not been idle, for hanging from a 
piece of marline between the fore-stay and the mast were a number 
of freshly-caught fish, chiefly pollack and mullet, so breakfast 
promised to be a particularly attractive meal. 

Charmed by the beauty of the night, none of us showed any 
inclination for sleep. 

** Couldn’t we run on to Fowey?” inquired Mrs. S——. 
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‘* There’s no wind,” replied the skipper, decidedly. 

** But we have a motor,” expostulated the lady, with the charac- 
teristic love of argument so dear to the sex. 

I glanced at S——, trying to read his features in the rapidly- 
dying twilight. Apparently his principles struggled hard with his 
desire to give way to his wife. 

‘As you like!” he replied. ‘‘ But we shall be fit for nothing 
to-morrow. And, remember, Richard has had a heavy day of it.” 

‘Oh, Richard can turn in. You two can manage without 
him.” 

Mrs. S——’s tone was decisive, so we prepared to get under 
way once more. The paid-hand manned the winch, and, having 


MEVAGISSEY 


brought the anchor up and secured it, he went below. The motor 
purred softly, and with a wake of phosphorescent bubbles the 
Vixen turned round almost on her heel, and stood seaward. 

Away on our starboard hand we could distinguish the outlines 
of Looe Island, on the rocky shores of which the dull roar of the 
surf was plainly audible above the sound of our efficiently-silenced 
engine. S——, lightly grasping the tiller, was alternately glancing 
at the illuminated compass-card, and astern at the red light from 
the pier-head. 

“‘T think we are clear of the Ranneys,” he remarked, putting 
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the helm hard to port as he spoke. ‘“ Take a trick with the tiller: 
due west is the course. There, the red light is obscured.” 

A few minutes later and there was a peculiar jarring sensation 
underneath the keel. 

“Oh, what’s that?” exclaimed one of the ladies in alarm. 
** Are we on the rocks?” 

“No, there is no cause for anxiety,” replied S . “The 
rocks are there—but forty feet below us. It’s merely a slight 
tidal race.” 

To those unaccustomed to the rush of a tide-rip the motion is 
decidedly uncanny, and can only be likened to a huge, unseen hand 
grasping the vessel’s keel with the intention of wrenching it bodily 
from the hull. However, less than five minutes sufficed to carry us 
clear of the overfalls, and the Vixen resumed her easy motion 
through the unruffled sea. 

To starboard rose the long unbroken cliffs of the Cornish coast, 
all detail being lost against the starry sky. Presently the twinkling 
lights of the diminutive hamlet of Polperro were seen, and our course 
was altered slightly to bring us within the arc of St. Catherine’s 
Light, and at the same time clear the dangerous Udder Rock. 

“There she blinks!” exclaimed S , as a dim red light 
flashed from the dark masses of land ahead. ‘‘ Now straight for it, 
and another hour will find us within Fowey Harbour.” 

This proved to be true, for on picking up the light on White 
House Point we turned. into the harbour, bringing up on the Polruan 
side in twelve feet of water, the run from Looe having taken 
exactly three and a quarter hours. Ere we turned in the dawn 
was showing in the east, and there was sufficient light to make out 
the picturesque outlines of the slumbering town that in no small 
measure owes its popularity to ‘‘ QO’s”” masterpieces. 

At Fowey, where we landed, we were frequently compelled to 
stand in a doorway while a cart passed us, so narrow are the quaint 
little streets. Drivers of vehicles usually sound a whistle when 
entering a narrow stretch of roadway as a necessary caution—the 
passing of two carts being in many parts an absolute impossibility. 
After calling at the post office for letters we continued our journey 
of exploration, noting with regret that the romantic ‘“‘ Lugger Inn” 
had given way to a more pretentious yet disappointing ‘‘ Lugger 
Hotel”—the passing of a landmark which all lovers of the pic- 
turesque will view with feelings akin to dismay. 

On returning on board we had tea and prepared fur a quiet 
evening. The scene was magnificent, vessels of all sizes and descrip- 
tions passing and repassing incessantly, a noteworthy arrival being 
a large full-rigged iron sailing ship flying Italian colours, the vessel 
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completely dwarfing the fussy little tug that towed her up to 
Bodinnick Pool. A peculiar feature of this magnificent land-locked 
harbour is that, given sufficient wind, a yacht can always beat over 
irrespective of tide, so feeble is the flood. That evening there was 
a fine display of the Aurora Borealis, and at atter 11 p.m. we were 
able to read ordinary print without the aid of artificial light. Added 
to this there was absolutely no wind, the air was soft and balmy, 
with a complete absence of dew, so that we saw Fowey under most 
exceptional circumstances, the reminiscences of which will be a life- 
long pleasure. 

All the following day the Vixen remained at anchor, while we 


INNER HARBOUR, MEVAGISSEY 


had another spell ashore, this time landing at Polruan—a picturesque 
fishing village built on the face of a steep rock. I am of opinion 
that the walk from Polruan to Lanteglos, and on through Point and 
the Bodinnick Walk to the upper ferry to Fowey, embraces some of 
the most picturesque scenery that Cornwall displays with such 
lavishness. 

Next morning we made an early start, intending to run round 
to Mevagissey, as a regatta was being held there. The wind was 
paltry, sothat had it not been for the motor we should not have 
arrived till long after the start. As it was, the “ standing-start”’ of 
the fishing-boat race—to my mind a fine display of seamanlike 
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activitv—was about to take place ; and as we brought up close toa 
revenue cruiser we saw the bare poles of the luggers transformed in 
a few seconds into a cloud of tanned canvas. The race for 
‘‘ pleasure-yachts’’ promised to be a tame affair, owing to the light 
wind; so, after seeing the start, we went ashore to explore the 
mysteries of “‘ Fishygissey,” as the quaint little village is often 
dubbed. 

On landing we were pounced upon by the harbourmaster, a 
venerable white-bearded individual, and relieved of a landing-fee ; 
then, traversing the length of the outer harbour wall, we arrived at 
the inner basin, where, since the town was given over to festivity, 


MEVAGISSEY REGATTA 


rows and rows of idle fishing-boats, legged up in lines of mathe- 
matical precision, completely filled the tidal inner harbour. From 
the high ground overlooking the harbour we could see across 
the bay, where the competing boats, thinned out into a long 
straggling line, were painfully ‘‘ negotiating,” to use the convenient 
vulgarism, the triangular course, till the leading yacht, apparently of 
modern type, gybed round the committee-boat on completing the 
first round, her performance being the signal for a lively march to 
be played by an energetic, if not too tuneful,{band stationed on the 
edge of the cliffs above the pier. 

The sight of the peaceful harbour with its throng of visitors 
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and merry-m tkers reminded me strongly of the contrast when last 
I was at Mevagissey—a howling south-easter blowing, throwing tons 
of solid water over the breakwater, while a long procession of close- 
reefed luggers, their tanned sails black with moisture, ran for the 
shelter of the land-locked haven. 

On the following Saturday we made another start, intending to 
run westward as far as the Lizard and thence to Helford River. 
There was a light off-shore sailing breeze, and the surface of the 
water was dimpled by little wavelets over which a canoe could pass 
without a chance of shipping a drop. And this off one of the most 
exposed stretches of the coast of the Channel ! 

Hardly had we cleared the Cannis than a remarkable accident 


THE LIZARD 


occurred. We were setting the spinnaker, when Richard, putting 
‘‘more beef” into it than was required, gave a powerful ‘‘ swank” 
at the halliard. Without warning, the two-inch rope parted, and 
our paid-hand came tumbling backwards along the deck; nor did he 
stop his headlong career till he had pitched into the cockpit, smash- 
ing the glass of the binnacle and putting the compass out of action. 
Splicing the halliard and reroving it was the work of a few minutes; 
but the damage to the compass was a different matter, and we 
devoutly hoped that it would not be required until we could get 
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another in Falmouth. With the usual perversity of things, we 
did require it, and badly too. But I am anticipating. 

We passed inside the Gwineas Rock and kept so close to the 
mighty Dodman that we all but lost the wind. There was not a 
ripple on the iron-bound coast, and as we slowly passed the south- 
western extremity of the headland I managed to get a snapshot of 
the Lion and the Cock—two curiously-shaped rocks standing out 
boldly against the sky. 

Of the overfalls off the Dodman we neither saw nor felt any- 
thing, but I am sure that had there been any suspicion of a tumble 
S—— would not have stood so far in shore. As it was we could 
enjoy the beauties of the coast without the faintest risk. So, stand- 
ing across Veryan Bay, we passed inside the Gull Rock and close to 
Penare Head; then steering towards the distant outlines of the 
Lizard, we left St. Anthony Lighthouse and the entrance to Falmouth 
Harbour a good two miles on our starboard hand. At 4 p.m. we 
were abreast the Manacles Bell Buoy, the jagged patches of outlying 
rocks showing clearly above the surface; Richard, who knew practic- 
ally every inch of this part of the coast, regaling us with harrowing 
tales of catastrophes and hairbreadth escapes. 

We stood inshore towards the village of Coverack ; then, passing 
close to Black Head, we shaped a course towards Cadgwith, S—— 
expressing his intention, after a careful examination of the glass, of 
bringing-up for the night in Church Cove, so that we could make a 
visit on foot to the Lizard on the following morning. From Cadg- 
with we kept close to the shore, there being plenty of water, so that 
there were ample opportunities of seeing the curious rock formation 
of the cliffs, the result of erosion being plainly visible in the numer- 
ous caves. The Devil’s Frying Pan, a noted cavern, had recently 
caved-in, forming a remarkable shaft-like opening on the landward 
side. 

It was seven in the evening ere the anchor was let go in four 
fathoms a short distance to the north of Va Rock, and almost 
abreast of the narrow steep opening between the lines of cliffs that 
give access to Landewednack. 

Breakfast over, next morning we landed at the cove that takes 
its name from Landewednack Church, a narrow lane that ascends 
steeply from the cove, past a row of picturesque rose-covered cottages, 
to the church, whence it is an easy walk to Lizard Town. Here an 
old man offered several specimens of worked serpentine stone for 
sale, and amongst other things we bought a toy compass set in a 
small piece of the polished stone. We laughed and joked about our 
new acquisition, little dreaming of the valuable service this appar- 
ently useless toy would render us. However, having seen Kynance 
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Cove on several previous occasions, we turned southward towards 
Old Lizard Head, gaining the rock-strewn shore by means of a flight 
of steps cut into the steep face of the cliff. A rough scramble 
brought us to the lifeboat house, whence another cliff-path leads up 
to the lighthouse. Thence we walked along a narrow path on the 
edge of the dizzy cliffs, past Housel Bay, with its wealth of rhodo- 
dendrons above, and its expanse of silver sand and deep-blue water 
below, till we found ourselves once more at Landewednack. 

At I p.m. we weighed for Helford River, but, owing to the light 


THE RACE FOR HOME—FISHING SMACK ENTERING PLYMOUTH SOUND 


airs, little progress was made. With the object of saving a long beat 
round the Manacles Buoy, Richard took the helm and steered between 
Carn Dhu and the shore, taking a narrow and somewhat intricate 
channel inside the dreaded Manacles. This we navigated success- 
fully, but when the little village of Porthoustock opened up, S 

called my attention toa dense bank of fog that was accumulating 
with the rapidity so characteristic of this part of the coast, where 
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the influence of the Gulf Stream plays so great a part in the 
humidity of the atmosphere of South-west Cornwall. 

Though the skipper was anxious he maintained a complete 
mastery over his feelings. ‘‘ Don’t say a word to alarm the ladies,” 
he said in alow voice. ‘‘ We must make shift with the toy compass.” 
And before the misty outlines of Pendennis faded from view a rough 
bearing had been taken. 

Five minutes later the fleecy mist had enveloped us, and the fog, 
oppressive and mystifying, rendered objects invisible at a distance of 
ten yards, our bowsprit and topsail being lost in indefinite wreaths 
of vapour. 

“We must give up all idea of Helford River to-day,” remarked 
S——, as he looked up for a moment from the diminutive piece of 
serpentine stone that held the compass. “ It will be a rare piece of 
luck if we make Falmouth without mishap. Hark! There goes 
St. Anthony’s!”’ 

Four muffled strokes of a fog-bell came faintly across the water, 
the direction from which the sound arose being completely baffling. 
A half-minute interval and the bell again gave forth its dolorous 
chime, while still fainter could be heard the sirens of the shipping 
painfully feeling their way past the Lizard. Gradually the sound of 
St. Anthony’s bell grew louder, but louder still came the ceaseless 
blare of a fog-horn from the pall of vapour astern. A large steamer 
was bearing down on us. Diving down the fore-hatch Richard dis- 
appeared to reappear bearing a frying-pan and a mallet—the usual 
type of a small craft’s fog-horn. A strident tattoo was answered by a 
blast from the steamer; then away on our starboard hand a huge ill- 
defined mass glided past at a good ten knots. So close was the 
vessel that we could hear the churning of the water by her propeller 
and the voices of her passengers and crew; then, with another loud 
blast, the blurred image was swallowed up in the mirk. 

Another half an hour passed, and the Vixen forged steadily 
ahead. St. Anthony’s mournful pealing sounded quite close now, 
but whether it came from abeam or ahead we could not determine. 
Suddenly Richard, who was keeping a sharp look-out for’ard, 
shouted ‘“‘A buoy on the port bow, sir;” An instant later he 
exclaimed, “‘ Down helm sharp, sir; it’s Black Rock Beacon.” 

We had hit the mouth of Falmouth Harbour to a nicety, 
passing to starboard of the conical-shaped beacon that marks the 
dangerous rock in mid-channel. 

“A bit of luck,” growled S——, philosophically ; ‘‘ but we are 
not out of the mess yet. There’ll be plenty of shipping in the 
roads, and a good chance of piling the Vixen either on the stone pier 
or on Trefusis Point.”’ 
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At that moment the watery outline of the sun became visible, 
though the fog seemed as thick as ever. The skipper consulted his 
watch. 

“Six o’clock. Then the sun is practically due west,” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ If we keep it in line with our lee runners we shall be 
pointing nor’-west. Allowing for the set of the tide, I reckon we'll 
just fetch the pier-head.”’ 

Luckily the sun’s position remained visible. The wind fell 
lighter, so that we hardly made a knot through the water. 

Another half-hour passed, yet no sign of land. We had visions 
of being swept northwards into the shallows of Mylor Creek, so 


A FALMOUTH QUAY BUSINESS” 


quiet was everything. A cast of the lead found bottom at four 
fathoms. Once more a warning shout came from our paid hand, 
and right ahead we could distinguish the shape of a large steamer; 
then to our surprise and satisfaction we found that we had hit the 
pier-head to within a few feet, and the vessel turned out to be the 
Lady Wolseley, that had arrived from Dublin that afternoon. We 
could now pick out the outlines of the west, or wooden, breakwater, 
and so carry on towards the yacht anchorage, till, as suddenly as it 
had come, the fog rolled away, revealing Falmouth in all the glory 
of a setting sun. 

We brought up close to a hulk called the Foudroyant, and 
immediately the headsails were lowered we went ashore, leaving 
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Richard to snug down, for we had suddenly discovered that we 
were hungry, having had nothing since noon. 

The following day was devoted to a trip up the Fal to Truro in 
one of the ferry steamers, the narrowness of the river and the baffling 
light winds caused by the surrounding high ground preventing a 
decent sail. 

Next day, while S—— and his wife went for a coaching trip, I 
took the sailing dinghy and had a pleasant run to St. Mawes, 
St. Just, Restronguet Creek, and Mylor. At the latter place we 
landed in order to visit the fine old church with its ancient cross. 
In the churchyard we came across a curious epitaph which is worth 
recording :— 


ALASS FIEND JOSEPH. 


His end war Allmost Sudden, 

As thou the mandate came 

Express from heaven. 

His foot it slip, and he did fall, 
Help, help, he cries, and that war all. 


* Fiend” Joseph was a shipwright who died as far back as 
1770, but the grotesque epitaph is merely one of hundreds of 
similarly ill-spelled inscriptions to be found in Cornish churchyards. 

Wednesday and Thursday were showery, a decided change in 
the weather having set in; nevertheless, we had some enjoyable 
runs in a motor-launch belonging to one of the visiting yachts, 
with whose owner S—— had made acquaintance during the regatta 
at Dartmouth last year. 

On the Friday, an ill-omened day for leaving port, it ‘“‘ blowed 
‘eaven ’ard” from the west’ard, as a fisherman expressed himself 
when asked what it was like outside. Nevertheless, we thought we 
would run outside Black Rock, just to see what it really looked like, 
and with double-reefed mainsail, reefed foresail, and number three 
jib, the Vixen headed seaward. 

With the wind howling through the tautened weather shrouds 
and the spindrift flying in clouds over our bows, the yawl forged 
rapidly ahead till, nothing alarming occurring, S—— thought we 
might have a grand run back to Plymouth, and, with sheets eased off, 
the Vixen’s nead was pointed eastwards. 

Although we had merely gone out ‘‘ just to have a look,””» S—— 
had taken no risks. The dinghy had been lashed to the deck, 
bowsprit reefed, and everything below properly secured. 

Away on the port hand long lines of churning white foam lashed 
the iron-bound coast, which at times was almost blotted out by 
heavy rain-squalls. Naturally we decided to go outside everything, 
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setting a course to pass about three miles to the south’ard of the 
Dodman. Mile after mile was reeled off in rattling fine style, though 
for a particularly nasty quarter of an hour soon after passing the 
Dodman we were obliged to heave-to, the Vixen behaving in a 
manner beyond reproach as the blinding hail lashed the waves into 
a veritable cauldron. 

Although we were hove-to, several Mevagissey fishing smacks, 
apparently smaller than the Vixen, came pounding along, their huge 
tanned sails reduced to a mere rag, while a large schooner heading 


A FALMOUTH QUAY PUNT—-'‘ PLEASURE” 


westward passed about a mile to the south’ard of us, making heavy 
weather of it, as wave after wave broke over her fo’c’sle. 

At midday we discerned the cone-shaped promontory of Rame 
Head looming dimly through the mirk, and with a final squall 
that heeled us till the lee scuppers were awash, the Vixen rounded 
Penlee and entered the comparatively still waters under the lee of 
Cawsand. 

By 2 p.m. we were safely at anchor in the Cattewater, having 
reeled off the forty-seven miles from Falmouth in seven hours, and 
it was with the deepest regret that we landed at the slippery 
Barbican Quay. 
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THE Kea: A NEW ZEALAND PROBLEM. By Geo. R. Marriner, 
F.R.M.S. London: Williams & Norgate. Igog. 


From one point of view the Kea may be described as an 
interesting creature, for he has distinct peculiarities of his own, and 
appears to be something of a low comedian among birds; but his 
low comedy is so closely connected with mischief and destruction 
that, notwithstanding what is said about his being an ‘“‘ amusing 
companion,” there can be no doubt that his extermination would be 
an excellent thing; and, as it is being attempted, Mr. Marriner has 
done well to write this monograph before the bird disappears. 
The author is an authority, being Curator of the Public Museum 
at Wanganui, New Zealand, a member of the Australian Ornitho- 
logical Union, and an expert on all subjects connected with birds. 
His book shows evidence of careful investigation into what he terms 
a ‘* problem,” and is a valuable contribution to natural history. 

There is nothing very graceful about the kea in appearance or 
in movement, he tells us; it is a clumsy, awkward-looking, olive- 
green bird, somewhat larger than a pigeon, with a flat head anda 
long, sharp, curved beak. In appearance the kea closely resembles 
a parrot. Its chief iniquity is the killing of sheep, which seems 
remarkable in so small a bird until its methods are explained. 
“When shearing sheep on the Lake Wyanaka Station, North-West 
Otago, in 1867, the shepherds noticed from time to time signs of 
what they took to be a new disease on the loins of the animal— 
mysterious scars, in different stages of healing or festering. There 
was much discussion as to what these wounds could be. One man 
did suggest that the kea was the author of the damage, but he was 
ridiculed so unmercifully that he thought it wise not to repeat his 
suggestion. Soine time later, however, James MacDonald, at that 
time head shepherd at the Lake Wyanaka Station, solved the 
mystery. A mob of sheep were snowed up, and MacDonald saw the 
kea at work. The bird flew down from the rocks, settled on a 
sheep’s loin, and began to peck into the wool. When he got down 
to the flesh he continued his operations. MacDonald watched for a 
considerable time, until he was convinced of the truth of his dis- 
covery; but though this entirely explained the precise nature of 
the scars and sores which had been found on numbers of sheep, 
Mr. Campbell, the master of the station, would not credit the story, 
nor, indeed, would anyone else. A party therefore proceeded quietly 
to a spot called the Black Hill, where MacDonald had noted a 
number of keas, and there they saw for themselves. There was no 
doubt about it.” The bird settles on the ground near its quarry, and 
after a time leaps upon it. If it cannot obtain a firm grip with its 
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claws the movement of the sheep may cause it to fall; but the kea 
seems rather to enjoy the sensation, and so tries again until it has 
securely perched itself upon the sheep’s back. ‘‘ Then the murderer 
begins cruelly to pull out the wool with its powerful beak until it 
gets down to the flesh; the sheep, which for some time has been 
moving uneasily about, gives a jump as the beak enters the flesh, 
and then begins to run wildly about here and there, in vain efforts to 
rid itself of its tormentor. Sometimes the birds run the sheep to 
death and then gorge themselves on the dead body.” If sheep were 
wiser animals than they are it would occur to them to roll; but 
it appears they never do. 

In spite of all this, Mr. Marriner describes the kea as a most 
lively and interesting companion. When a traveller is camping out 
the birds come and find entertainment at his expense, hopping 
about without the least fear, and investigating everything with their 
powerful beaks. Their claim to be considered humorous, or, rather, 
practical jokers, is supported by the story of a dog who was lying 
asleep near a house when a number of keas came upon him, and, 
the author says, ‘‘evidently bent on mischief, walked round him 
laying their plans. The boldest kea then crept up and bit the dog’s 
tail, causing him to wake up and growl; but hardly was his head 
laid down on the ground again when kea number two had a go.”” A 
shepherd returning to a hut one day after a short absence, found 
his blankets, bedding, and clothes grievously torn, pannikins and 
plates scattered about, everything broken that was breakable, and 
the window-frames badly damaged. Some keas were amusing 
themselves. 

Tents seem to have an attraction for them. Another shep- 
herd records having left his tent in the morning in good condition, 
and at the end of the day’s muster finding it torn beyond repair, the 
birds seeming to be quite enjoying the fun. Clothes hung out 
to dry at the shepherds’ huts often get torn up, especially if they 
are coloured. A kea has been seen to take a piece the size of his 
beak out of a Turkish towel almost as cleanly as it could have been 
done with a pair of scissors. Many stories are told of the bird’s 
peculiarities, but for the sake of the sheep he is doomed, so far as | 
that doom can be carried out. 


HounpD AND Horn IN JEDFOREST; Being Some Experiences of a 


Scottish M.F.H. By T. Scott Anderson. Illustrations by 
G. Denholm Armour. Jedburgh: T. S. Smail. 1gog. 


This book is something between a novel and a few chapters of 
autobiography. It is evidently the work of a sound and thorough 
sportsman whose heart is in the chase, and it receives importance 
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from the illustrations of Mr. Denholm Armour, who has no superior 
at the present time as an accurate delineator of scenes in the 
hunting field; for though his sketches here are comparatively slight, 
they are full of spirit and vigour. 

‘‘Werry good indeed, most beautiful! in fact wot honour I 
arrives at!” With this quotation from the immortal Jorrocks the 
author heads his first chapter. He was down at his stables to look 
at a couple of horses he had just bought, when a telegram arrived 
for him asking him if he would take on the Forest Foxhounds as 
Master and Huntsman. ‘ Would I take a first-class ticket to 
Elysium!” was his comment. This book describes what happened ; 
how he took the hounds and showed excellent sport with them, one 
of the horses he had bought greatly aiding him in his enterprise. 

There are some sensible remarks—as might have been expected 
—which followers of hounds would do well to observe—as, for 
instance, criticism of the frequent habit of over-busy people who 
see the run fox enter a cover, watch a fox leave it, and hallo the 
latter away under the mistaken impression that it is the hunted one. 
Somebody asked the Master if there was any way of telling from the 
hounds if they had changed. His reply was that ‘‘ If, say, three or 
four couples have been running steadily at head during the chase, 
backing each other without jealousy and with a regular cry, and 
when they run through a holding place all at once these hounds stop 
leading and a fresh lot join them with a noisy cry, this may be a 
sign of changing with a change of fox.” This doubtless is so. The 
pride that hounds take in their work is emphasised by a little 
anecdote. After a good run, home was reached. 

‘*T see ye’ve killed him, sir!’ said Tom, the kennel huntsman. 

“* How can you tell in this light, Tom?” the Master asked, for 
it was late at night. 

“Well, sir, from the way some of the hounds is swaggerin’, 
and I think I saw old Rambler carryin’ the nose as he went past,” 
was the answer. 

The book is one which should forcibly appeal to hunting men. 


THE Motor RouTteEs oF ENGLAND. By Gordon Home. Southern 
Section : 24 full-page illustrations in colour, and 42 maps and 
plans. London: Adam and Charles Black. tIgog. 


The name of Messrs. Black on the title page of a book is always 
a guarantee of excellence. The happy idea occurred to the firm of 
publishing eight volumes, of which this is the first, describing motor 
tours in the United Kingdom andin France. Every necessary detail 
is supplied. In the case of each tour the route is shown with 
dotted lines, and there are plans of the towns mentioned. The 
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mileage is given, with notes for drivers, hints of dangerous descents, 
the gradients and distances, as also a description of places of 
interest on the route. The coloured pictures are remarkably well 
done, forming temptations to make the journeys. There is an ela- 
borate index. A study of the book cannot fail to add interest to the 
excursions suggested. Mr. Gordon Home writes well; the only 
complaint we could make would be that he is in many cases unduly 
brief. 

The traveller is supposed to start from London for Reigate, 
twenty-five miles, thence to West Malling, on to Canterbury, from 
Canterbury to Hythe, thence to Winchelsea, Eastbourne, Arundel, 
at length to the Lizard. He is to return, according to the scheme 
suggested, by Helston, Clovelly, Lynton, Taunton, Wells, Reading 
to London again. There is no doubt the series will be warmly 
welcomed by motorists, though it is not only to them that the 
books appeal. 


THROUGH THE SUN IN AN AIRSHIP. By John Mastin, F.S.A. Scot., 
F.L.S., F.C.S., F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., R.B.A. London: Griffin 
& Co. 1909. 

We do not understand the epigram with which this book opens- 

*** What’s that for, Gilbert ?’ asked Ross Ainley in surprise, as his 
chum Gilbert Eastern flung an egg into the stream which gurgled 
past them. ‘ It’s rotten, old chap, rotten as a man’s word of honour,’ 
replied Gilbert.’”’ Why isa man’s word of honour rotten ? What is 
the point? However, this egg was one which had been manufac- 
tured by a tradesman of the period, that tradesman living in a year 
which is not indicated but is far in advance of the present period, 
for the friends look back to 1950. All sorts of marvels have been 
discovered, though at the beginning of the book these are very 
clumsily indicated ; for the two friends tell each other of things with 
which both would inevitably be equally well acquainted—of course a 
crude way of tellingthe reader. In time they are joined by a certain 
Dennis Oakland, a great electrician, even for those days, Ross 
Ainley being another electrician, and Eastern an eminent physicist. 
They “grasped arms,” the old fashion of shaking hands having 
fallen into desuetude and been supplanted by the habit of laying a 
hand on a particular portion of the other’s sleeve just over the 
biceps, everyone being required by law to keep this part highly 
antiseptic. Of course they have an air ship, the Regina, and in 
it they visit the principal planets, meeting with many adventures. 
In one of these planets the inhabitants carry curious thin rods of 
highly magnetic steel which reduce those at whom they are pointed 
to rigidity, and the visitors incidentally turn blue. It is, by the 
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way, remarkable how common expressions continue to be used. 
“‘Cela va sans dire”’ is, for instance, the reply of one of these heroes 
to his friend, though this is a worn-out phrase which few sensible 
people condescend to use in the year 1g09. The Regina, amongst 
its advantages, deatomises into vapour whatever touches it, unless, 
presumably, the secret of resisting the current is known, for her 
passengers do not suffer. As she slowly moved along during a visit 
to Mars, where she was attacked, the missiles projected at her, and 
also the flower of the Martian army, melted away like smoke. 

This is the sort of book which will doubtless gratify those who 
find pleasure in similar works by Mr. H. G. Wells, and such readers 
are evidently numerous, though at the same time there are many to 
whom nothing in literature is more dreary than Mr. Wells’s fantastic 
foresight. Mr. Mastin, however, treats his subjects with really great 
ingenuity. The array of initials after his name on the title page 
suggests scientific knowledge. 


THE KEEPER’S Book: A Guide to the Duties of a Gamekeeper. 
By J. Jeffery Mackie and A. Stodart Walker. Sixth Edition. 
London and Edinburgh: T. N. Foulis. 1g09. 


This volume holds the field. It was published in 1g04, revised 
and enlarged in 1906, and has been carefully supervised before the 
issue of this edition. Though called ‘‘The Keeper’s Book,” it is 
perhaps almost still more intended for the master. Too many 
keepers work by rule of thumb, observing old fallacies and learning 
nothing new; so that it is most desirable for masters to understand 
the subjects which are here authoritatively treated. Many masters 
doubtless know all that the authors can tell them; but in these days 
estates not seldom pass into new hands, and shooting tenants 
especially often have little knowledge of sport or of country life. 
Chapters have been contributed by Lord Douglas Graham on Wild 
Duck; Captain H. Shaw-Kennedy on Stalking; Dr. Charles Reid 
on the Dog from the Gamekeeper’s Point of View; Mr. John Lang 
on Points in Law a Gamekeeper should Know; Mr. D. P. Malloch 
on Fishing; Mr. Tom Speedy on Vermin, and by others. The book 
is packed with authentic information. 


THE GOLFING ANNUAL, 1908-1909. Edited by David Scott Duncan. 
London: Horace Cocks. 1909. 

This book is so well known that a multitude of golfers procure 
it as amatter of course. Information is given concerning no fewer 
than 3,905 clubs and courses, and there seems to be justification for 
the editor’s assertion that it is the most complete work of reference 
appertaining to the game. As usual, recent decisions of the Rules 
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of Golf Committee are given; though really in a few cases the answers 
were so obvious that the questions need not have been asked. 
Thus, for instance, post cards were sent to all the members of the 
Lesmahagow Ladies’ Golf Club, giving notice that a stroke com- 
petition would be held ona certain day and atastated hour. A 
number of competitors duly appeared, drew for partners, received 
cards, and started. An hour later two ladies arrived and set off 
together without a word to the Secretary or Committee. Someone 
wishes to know whether the Committee were justified in disqualify- 
ing the two ladies in question? There could surely be no doubt. 

The list of clubs described is by no means confined to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; it extends to the continent of Europe, India, 
South Africa, and indeed it may be said the habitable globe. 


On THE MAKING OF GARDENS. By Sir George Sitwell, Bart. 
London: John Murray. 1gog. 

Sir George Sitwell is an ardent admirer of the old Italian 
garden, which he has made the subject of loving study, and his book 
is written with the hope of influencing and encouraging the newly- 
recovered art of garden design. “If the world is to make great 
gardens again,” he says, ‘‘ we must both discover and apply in the 
changed circumstances of modern life the principles which guided 
the garden makers of the Renaissance.” Whether, with the dread 
of Socialism which follows in the wake of the Budget, any rich 
men will consider themselves justified in spending money on the 
making of great gardens is exceedingly doubtful; but this does not 
render less interesting the charming pictures which Sir George 
Sitwell gives in his descriptions, or the value of the advice he 
furnishes. 


Huntinc. By Lord North. London: Vinton & Company.  1gog. 

These notes are said to have been primarily written by Lord 
North to his grandchildren. They are the work of an experienced 
sportsman, though they do not contain anything which strikes us as 
new. Weare told that “ all hunt servants, huntsmen, whippers-in, 
kennelmen, stud grooms, second horsemen, should be sober, respect- 
able, trustworthy men, smart and clean in appearance, civil and 
well-mannered"’; but surely this applies to all servants, whether 
connected with hunting stables or not? If many of the things which 
Lord North says are truisms, however, there are few of them with 
which anyone will disagree, except perhaps the advice to make a 
point of always digging a beaten fox when it goes to ground. “ People 
say, ‘Oh, spare a good fox for another day,’ but he will most 
likely die underground.” He may or may not; it all depends upon 
circumstances. 
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The Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland regards itself as specially a 
holiday line, and with good reason, considering the district through which it passes. 
As there is hope that the overdue summer will make some sort of appearance this 
month, the little pamphlet issued by this railway looks tempting. It may be cbtained 
from the English Agency, 50, Castle Street, Liverpool, and contains information as 
to where golfing, fishing, &c., may be obtained. The Railway Hotel, Mallaranny, 
County Mayo, is specially recommended as a centre for visitors to that delightful 
district. 


Most proprietors of country estates are acquainted with the requisites for kennels, 
poultry yards, pigeon lofts, aviaries, &c., supplied by Messrs. Boulton & Paul, Limited, 
Rose Lane Works, Norwich. Those who are not, and who are considering the 
purchase or erection of any of the innumerable structures which the firm provides, 
assuredly cannot do better than apply. Numerous testimonials, in rnany cases from 
peop!e whose names carry special weight, amply justify this assertion. 


All club golfers may obtain a ‘“‘tradet’s certificate” from the Central Sports 
Company, 33, Leech Street, E.C., which will enable them to obtain necessities for 
various games at a price lower than that at which they are sold to the public. The 
articles include not only cricket bats and balls, tennis rackets and hockey sticks, but 
also guns, rifles, and bicycles ; but perhaps the specialty of the company is golf balls, 
obtainable at all prices from 6s. per dozen to 25, each. 


Every ore who takes a personal interest in his motor knows how the bearings 
and piston become encrusted with carbon, and gradually learns that this is the 
result of inferior oil. Machinery so hindered necessarily loses some of its power in 
working, indeed from every point of view it is most essential to have the best oil, 
and there is agreement among those who have used it that there is none superior to the 
Wakefield Motor Oil, supplied in gallon tins by Taylor’s Drug Stores and other 
agents throughout the kingdom. It is British-made by a British » m. Messrs. Wake- 
field & Co,’s “headquarters are at 27, Cannon Street, E.C, 


The great advantage of the dog and puppy cakes as supplied by the Molassine 
Meal Co., Ltd., of 63 Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, S.E., is that they are not simply 
a food, but contain also natural hygienic properties which, besides feeding dogs, 
tend to keep them in health, improve their coats,'expel worms, and prevent the 
animals from giving out an unpleasant odour. Owners will be glad to be relieved 
of the trouble of administering medicines to their dogs, and also of the danger of 
giving medicine not appropriate to the disease. 


A requisite for the motor-house is the new “ Gre-Solvent,” invented by Messrs. 
Perkin & Co., Ltd., of Leeds. It is used for cleaning all metal ware, and also for 
removing from the hands dirt and stains which are inevitable when motor work has 
to be done. It is claimed for “‘ Gre-Solvent ” that it is far superior to any soap. 


A German invention which is rapidly making its way in this country is the 
Pluto, a little self-lighting matchbox. By pressing a button. the lid is made to spring 
up, and at the same time the wick kindles. This may be done for something like a 
thousand times before it is found necessary to replace the lighting pin. How 
serviceable this is for cyclists and motorists need not be remarked. It can be 
obtained from “ Pluto,’ Cromwell House, Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 


An effective preparation for the destruction of rats and mice is supplied by 
Messrs. R. L. Snow & Co., of 146A Loughborough Road, Brixton, S.W. It is called 
“ Ratswar,” is without smell, contains no germs, and is in every way effective. 
Other preparations issued by the company are “ Beetawline,” and “ Cafardine,” 
which are cleanly and non-poisonous, and effectually destroy beetles, cockroaches, 
crickets, and other offensive insects. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


HE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the October competition will be announced in 
the December issue. 


THE AUGUST COMPETITION 


The Prize in the August competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath; Mr. H. M. 
Roberts, Neemuch, Central Provinces, India; Mr. H. W. Thomas, 
Newton Rectory, Wisbech; Mr. M. B. Savill, Meopham Bank, Ton- 
bridge; Mr. C. E. H. Morton, Lieutenant R.M.L.I., R.M. Barracks, 
Chatham; Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels; Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape 
Town; Mr. R. Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, Eaton Place, S.W.; 
Mr. Joshua Keyms, Summerhill South, Cork; and Mr. Adolphe 
Abrahams, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 
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NEWPORT STEEPLECHASES, I909—OVER THE WATER 
Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


DECK QUOITS DURING THE NAVAL MANC:UVRES 
Photograph by Mr. J. S. Place, Staff-Paymaster, H.M.S. “ Antrim,” Home 
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GOODWOOD I909Q—-FINISH FOR CHICHESTER PLATE 
S. Wootton on Foxcote beats Frank Wootton a head on Persuasion, with Third Trick next 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s County 


START OF THE I00 YARDS CHAMPIONSHIP OF VICTORIA 
Photograph by Mr. A. F. Johnstone, Melbourne, Victoria 
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E FOREST DEPARTMENT WITH THEIR CALVES 
The bigger calf is fifteen months old and the smaller calves are each three months. In this division 
there are only five elephants tor carriage of baggage, one of which is a male, and it is interesting to 
have three with young calves 
Photograph by Mr. T. W. Forster, Extra Deputy Conservator of Forests, Tharrawaddy, 
Burma 


FOX CUB, NEARLY SIX MONTHS OLD 
Photograph by Miss Pitt, The Albynes, Bridgnorth 
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AN OFFICER OF THE 3RD SKINNER’S HORSE 
Photograph by Mr. H. M. Roberts, Neemuch, Central Provinces, India 


NATIVE BOATS AT PENANG 
Photograph by Mr. H. W. Thomas, Newton Rectory, Wisbech 
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OVER THE NET 
Photograph by My. M. B. Savill, Meopham Bank, Tonbridge 


KLANG GYMKHANA CLUB RACES—START FOR THE AYER KUNING CUP, 
DISTANCE FOUR FURLONGS 
Photograph by Mr. C. W. Collins, Ayer Kuning Estate, Klang, Selangor, 
Federated Malay States 
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ROYAL MARINE LIGHT INFANTRY (CHATHAM DIVISION) SPORTS —OBSTACLE RACE 


Photograph by Mr. C. E. H. Morton, Lieutenant R.M.L.I., R.M. Barracks, 
Chatham 


PIG-STICKING AT HOSHIARPUR, NORTHERN INDIA—AFTER A GOOD RUN 
Photograph by Captain H. Watts, I.M.S., Jullundur, Punjab, India 
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THE LATE LORD DE CLIFFORD AND HIS PERFORMING PONY 
Photograph by Mr. J. Mark Cazenove, West Grinstead, Horsham 


COURSING IN THE WESTERN PROVINCES—THE BZATERS WORKING THE BUSH 
Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 
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OVER THE BANK 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


ROYAL DEER FOREST AT EREMITAGEN, NEAR COPENHAGEN, THE SHOOTING 
BOX OF HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF DENMARK 


Photograph by Mr. John C. Smith, Lincoln 
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THE WATER JUMP 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


MEET OF THE WESTERN PROVINCES COURSING CLUB—‘' THERE GOES 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 
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AFTER A RACE AT KHARTOUM—THE USUAL ROLL IN THE SAND 
Photograph by Mr. R. Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, Eaton Place S.W. 


MISS STONEY JUMPING AT CORK SHOW—(OBSERVE THE FORE FOOT) 
Photograph ‘by Mr. Joshua Keyms, Summerhill South, Cork 
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Photograth by Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hosfital, London, E.C. 


CHOW PUPPIES 
Photograph by Miss E. M. Goddard, Farnham, Surrey 
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YOU RUN GREAT RISKS 


WHEN MOTORING AT NIGHT . . 
if you cannot clearly indicate your direction. 


AVOID ALL CHANCE OF COLLISION .%, 


Che Hamilton Anti-Collide Indicator. 


The Apparatus consists 
of slides showing electric- 
ally illuminated Red 
Hands controlled by 
switches, which the driver 
actuates as follows :— 


Fig. 1. Hands upright on 
both sides of Car ., STOP. 


Fig. 2. — pointing 
Right on 
GOING TO RIGHT. 


Fig 3. Hand pointing 
Left only .. 
GOING To LEFT. 


Fig 4. Shows Indicator 
closed when not in use. 
Full particulars from the Inventors and Manufacturers :— 
THE HAMILTON ANTI-COLLIDE INDICATOR CO., 
179, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Working Model on view at this address, also at Automobile Co-operative Association, Ltd., 1, Albemarle Street, W. 
THIS INVENTION APPLIES TO CARRIAGES AS WELL AS MOTORS, 


Fig. 2. 
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Rew Volume of 
THE 


Badminton Magazine 


Of Sports and Pastimes. 


Vol. XXVIII, January to June 1909. 
NOW READY. Price 7/6 net. 


Covers pea Binding can be oltained through 
Bookse 


(BRONCHO-LARYNGEAL.) 
For CHEST, THROAT, & WOICE. 
A BOON for ASTHMA, COUGH, and COLD. 
Invaluable to SPEAKERS, SINGERS, and TEACHERS. 
SIR CHARLES SANTLEY writes:— “ Proctor's 
Pinelyptus Pastilles are excellent for the throat.” 
MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT “uses Proctor’s 
Pinelyptus Pastilles with great success for Throat, 
Chest and Voice, and recommends her friends to 
use them.” 
MISS ELLEN TERRYconsiders Proctor’s Pinel 
— better than any other lozenge or pastille 
the voice. 


Sold in Boxes, 1/- and 2/6, by Chemists and Storespor posted from 
Proctor’s Pinelyptus Depot, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Sudan Government Railways and Steamers. 


VISITORS TO EGYPT 
SHOULD TAKE ABPVANTAGE OF THE FACILITIES AFFORDED FOR 
COMFORTABLE AND RAPID ACCESS TO 


"KHARTOUM and the BATTLEFIELD of OMDURMAN 


by the Express Corridor Trains of the Sudan Government Railways running in connection with new, fast Government 
and other Nile Steamers, and with the Khedivial Mail A pery soa 's Steamers vid Suez and Port Sudan. 
Two Express Services vid the Nile and one via the Red Sea every week during the Winter Season. 


Shooting Trips South of Khartoum. Native Arts and Crafts at Omdurman. 

The ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK issued the Sudan Government will be sent, post free, on application to the offices— 

IN LONDON, PARIS or CAIRO, of THOS. COOK & SON, or of the HAMBURG-AMERIC. NILE STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
IN LONDON, ALEXANDRIA or SUEZ to the KHEDIVIAL MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S OFFICE. 
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Lighting for Country Houses, Hotels, &c. 


ACETYLENE 


Simplest, Best, Cheapest, and 
Safest System. 
. Cheaper than either Oil, 
Coal Gas, or Electricity. 


THE IMPROVED 


“LUBY” 


Acetylene 
Generator 


is ONE-TENTH the price of 
Electric Generating Plant. 


It ensures a steady light, 
softer than electricity, more 
powerful than gas, works 
automatically, and can be 
charged by an unskilled man 
or maid-servant. Write for 
Booklet X, giving all infor- 
mation with regard to cost, 
advantages, &c. 


We hold a large steck 


TOPPING 
SPINDLER, 


FLUSHING, HOLLAND. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED AND 

MOST EXTENSIVE FIRM OF TURF 

COMMISSION AGENTS IN THE 
WORLD. 


Double onl Treble Events. 
No Gommission or Deduction whatever 
on Market, Starting, or Accumulatives 
at Starting Price. 


Our ‘‘ Year Book and Ready Reckoner,” 
Rules, Codes, etc., also ‘‘The Continental Sportsman,” 


containing 


: 4 of BEST CARBIDE. FREE on receipt of Awe containing applicant’s 
address 
i > —— GEO. ADLAM All Letters to be addressed— 
me & SONS, Ltd., TOPPING & SPINDLER, 
‘4 Illustration of GENERATOR. FLUSHI NG, HOLLAND. 
4 1-zoth full size. Postage 2id. Post Cards 1d. 
q DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. CREDIT ACCOUNTS. 
ESTABLISHED OVER I7 YEARS. an 
The Fairest and Most Advantageous Terms ever offered to the Public by any Commission |M 
& Agent are to be found in the Pocket-Book sent free upon application to M 
I 
T} JOHN McLAUCHLAN, Ss 
Turf Accountant, 
FLUSHING, HOLLAND. 
>-TR London Address 203, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. N 
Telegrams—* JOCKSTOUN, LONDON.” Telephones—CENTRAL 212 and 213. j Ss 
READY-MONEY COMMISSIONS, with DAILY SETTLEMENTS. 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


ENGLAND'S 
THEREFORE THE 
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